icles No. aoet ; : 17, 1 930 fee Oe Price 10 Cents 


“BLOSSOMS” 


EVIDENCE:+IN PLAIN SIGHT 


Commercial Desks from $45 to $80. 
Executive Desks from $175 to $500. 
Slightly higher in the West and South 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY #25 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office 
Equipment Catalog. 


Name 


Firm 
Address 
City. 


—_ State 


DOE 6 RS os OP UES: SiyA RAE St as eG i ee tne 


Your customer or client steps into your office. Instinctively he looks about 
him. He sees your staff busy, in pleasant, congenial surroundings .. good 
furnishings tastefully selected and conveniently arranged. * Instantly 
he forms the impression .. “A well organized, substantial business lives 
here.” His own eyes tell him..the evidence is in plain sight. + GF Allsteel 
Equipment is helping progressive business men to create such atmos- 
phere. And the impressions last for years, without depreciation or costly 
upkeep, because the beauty and utility of GF Allsteel is permanent 
as steel itself. * What investment in equipment can you make that so 
adequately and so permanently pictures dignity, stability, self-respect? 
** When they standardize on GF Allsteel, leading business and profes- 


sional men are setting an example in 1930 progress for you to follow. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO + CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL Gil TRECs 


“SERVES AND SURVIVES” 


COMPLET E“O FF | GC -EetES Ostet ipeen bn RT 


eh eRe SU Ae" ele. 


E 


S 
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LL of those paganly 
frank short stories 
of French life and 

love—222 complete titles 
—written by Guy de Mau- 
passant have been col- 
leeted- in the ‘covers of 


a single, beautiful book 
no more than an inch and 
aivbaltthick.. Into. each 
of these tales this. daring 
Frenchman, impelled by 
a fierce desire to tell the 
whole truth, has packed 
enough emotional action 
to serve an ordinary writ- 
efniore«a diétime:»..No 
other man before or since 
has ever told such stories. 
No other man has ever 
given us so clear a picture 
of French love, hate and 
passion. 


Read it One 


The coupon in the corner of this page 
is NOT an order for this book. 
request to examine it for one week freel 
You need NEVER buy it unless you 
want to. Fill out the blank and mail it 
at once. We will send a copy of Mau- 


It is a. 
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All of MAUPASSANT’S 
Matchless Tales in 


222 Stories 


Exactly Translated from the French! 


Love Letter Found on a 
Corpse 
Virtue J 
In His Sweetheart’s 
Livery 


Bed No. 29 
Fecundity 

In the Wood 

Am I Insane? 

Words of Love 

The Charm Dispelled 


Virtue in the Ballet 
The Venas of Braniza 
The Love of Long 

Ago 
A Mesalliance 
The Rendezvous 
Under the Yoke 


Mademoiselle 


A Fashionable Woman 
The Diary of aMadman 


A Passion 

The Dual 

Moonlight 

The Bed 

The Devil 

Ball-of-Fat 
Magnetism 

A Wife’s Confession 
The Story of a Farm 


A Way to Wealth 
Waiter, a Bock 


Margot’s Tapers 
One Phase of Love 
A Strange Fancy 
The Wedding Night 
A Little Waif 


Girl Useless Beauty 


And 167 more! 


Week FREE! 


passant to you. At the end of a week 
decide if you want it in your library for 
all time, and then either return the book 
at our expense or send only $2.98 in full 
payment. You can not lose! Mail 
the coupon at once. 


ee ______ 
"Build _ A One Volume Library" 


Woman’s Wiles 

Room No. Eleven 

A Queer Night in Paris 
The Diamond Necklace 
The Sequel toa Divorce 


A Dead Woman’s 
Secret 


Graveyard Sirens 
The Mad Woman 
Forbidden Fruit 
The Impolite Sex 
The Artist’s Wife 
In the Moonlight 
Was It a Dream? 
The Conservatory 
Love’s Awakening 
The New Sensation 
Mother and Son!!! 
The Farmer’s Wife 
The Carter’s Wench 


One Beautiful Book 


AEG. U. 5, PAT. OFF, 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
1M Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. NY. 


Priceless Jewels 
of Literature 


Two hundred and 
twenty-two complete 
short stories, all Maupas- 
sant ever. Wrote, have 
been collected in this one 
volume, bound in gold- 
stamped Morocco-grained 
cloth and printed in large 
type on the finest thin 
paper. . [he _ translation 
is compiete, authentic and 
unabridged. Every story 
converted word for word 
into English. for ‘only 
$2.98. 4: Lhe. world has 
never before knownsuch a 
bargain in entertainment. 
Here is a Maupassant li- 
brary within the covers of 
a single beautiful volume. 


a 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 45) 


Gentlemen: 


Address. . 


INIGAIUE:. Womemene ls siaueisi a 


Citys... Re ry ene 


171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me for free examination your new one-volume 
edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, 1,000 
thin-paper pages printed in large, clear type; 
cloth binding, stamped in gold. 
your expense or send $2.98 in full payment within one week. 


Morocco-grained 
“Twill either return the book at 


. State 
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@ Historical Markers 
%& Battlefields 
utt Shrines 

a 


Jamestov 
eae ae. 


Wh 


MAP. that took 
300 YEARS to make 


BOVE is shown in detail just 2 square 
inches of the fascinating ‘Tourists’ map of 

Virginia’’ that measures 24 inches by 45 inches. 
A copy of this map in colors is yours for the 
asking. 
Every ‘‘dot’’ indicates a Marker at a point of 
historic interest. Every ‘‘cannon’’ marks a 
battle-field. Every “‘house’’ locates buildings of 
historic importance. Within the small area 
shown ate the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America (Jamestown, 1607), Williams- 
burg, quaint Colonial Capitol, and historic 
Yorktown where Cornwallis surrendered. 
So full of historic interest is Virginia that the 
complete map contains thousands of these sym- 
bols. 900 Historic Markers have been placed 
along the highways of the State. 
In addition the map shows Vacation Centers, 
National Parks, National Forests, Natural 
Wonders, and outlines motor trips of various 
lengths. 
A profusely illustrated booklet of 40 pages has 
also been prepared to help you plan your trip 
to “‘The Old Dominion.”’ This booklet entitled 
“Virginia, The Beckoning Land”’ will be sent you 
free with the Tourist Map. Address: 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION AND 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Room 125, State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 


Write for this 
FREE Sook/et 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 
MONTHLY free. Write to-day. 

ae HOME CORRESPONDEN 


CE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dept. 


UTHORS 


of Book Manuseripts only: friendly reading free 
and prompt report on your work. Fiction and non- 
fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and poetry (book- 
length collections). All subjects covered. 


Dept. D-1, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bivd., Phila., Pa, 


Fully accredited. 47th year. Academic, College = 
Preparatory. Junior College and Special Courses. _ (% 
Music conservatory. Free Catalog, Book of Views. © 
Box 42 4515 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 


One of the Oldest and Best 


For boys, Adirondacks, 300 acres, 25th season, 
25 Counsellors, 4 distinct sections, ages 8-18. 
Rate includes R.R. fares from New York, 
laundry, hikes, and two hours’ tutoring daily. 
For catalog address 


Dr. C. A. Robinson, Box D5, Peekskill, N. Y, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


May 3.—Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, 
prorogues the Indian Legislature. Ma 
Dinnah, a prominent Bombay Moslem 
leader, advises all Moslems not to as- 
sociate with the methods, ereed, or 
policy of civil disobedience, which he 
characterizes aS unwise and imprac- 
ticable. 


May 4.—Police are called to break up riots 
when Prof. Miguel de Unamuno of the 
University of Salamanca denounces 
the monarchy, and demands the es- 
tablishment of a republic in Spain. 


May 5.—Mahatma Gandhi, Indian Na- 

* tionalist leader, who has been inciting 
the populace to civil disobedience, is 
arrested by the British authorities, and 
his fight is taken up by Mrs. Gandhi. 


Six hundred people are reported killed 
by an earthquake and tidal wave in 
Rangoon and Pegu, Burma. 


The Chinese Nationalist Government 
announces the signing of an agreement 
under which Great Britain returns the 
port of Weihawei to Chinese rule. 
British troops will be withdrawn within 
one month of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions on or before October 1. 


Riotous demonstrations among University 
students against the Government con- 
tinue in Spain, and in Madrid two 
people are killed and forty hurt. 


May 6.—Serious rioting occurs in various 
cities and towns of India; two are 
killed in Delhi and a ‘“‘hartal,”’ or day of 
mourning, is observed to mark the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 


DOMESTIC 


April 30.—The London Naval Treaty is 
formally presented to President Hoover 
i a ceremony on the White House 
awn. 


Jack Barstow, sail-plane pilot, sets an 
unofficial world record for motorless 
sustained flight by remaining aloft over 
San Diego, California, 15 hours and 12 
minutes. 


May 1.—President Hoover sends the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty to the Senate, with 
a brief letter asking ratification. 


In an address at the annual dinner of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in Washington, President Hoo- 
ver says he is convinced that the coun- 
try has now passed through the worst 
of the economic crisis, and that ‘‘ with 
continued unity of effort we shall 
rapidly recover’; but he warns that we 
‘‘need to maintain every agency and 
every force that we have placed in 
motion” until stable prosperity is 
within reach. 


Expenditures of Representative Ruth 
Hanna McCormick in the Senatorial 
primary election in Illinois, in which 
she won the Republican nomination 
over Senator Charles S. Deneen, were 
$244,857.49, and those of Senator 
Deneen were $24,493.21, according to 
figures given to the Senate Special 
Committee on Campaign Expenditures. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reduces its rate of discount from 3144 
to 3 per cent., and information is re- 
ceived that the Bank of France had 
lowered its rate from 3 to 21% per cent., 
and the Bank of England from 31% to 
3 per cent. 


Only a few slight disorders mark the May 


Bibie Words in 
their True Light 


Ministers, teachers, students, and laymen can now 
be their own Bible commentators without knowing 
Hebrew or Greek. The fine shades of meaning of 
biblical words not apparent in the English version, will 
reveal to you all passages in their true light, and give 
added strength and beauty to them. These and many 
other great advantages will accrue to every earnest 
preacher and student of The Word through 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 


Latest Revised (20th) Edition 
by ROBERT YOUNG 


This truly remarkable work, the most comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive, and accurate Concordance to the Bible, 
has stood the test of time and proved invaluable to 
thousands upon thousands of readers. The Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia, says: “‘It is undoubtedly the 
best and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished’’; and another distinguished critic says: “No 
other single work has put it so much in the reader's 
power to attain a personal and independent knowledge 
of the true Words of God.” 


Six Fundamental Features 


1. Every word is arranged in alphabetical order. 


2. Every word is classified under its own Hebrew 
or Greek original. 


3. Every Hebrew and Greek word is printed in 
the original characters, and the correct pronunciation 
given in English letters, so that no one need hesitate in 
speaking or reading to give the original word, being 
able to pronounce it with confidence. 


4. Each proper and geographical name is ar 
ranged in its place in the Concordance, and the con- 
necting history, with the latest information in biblical 
and historical antiquities gathered by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, is given. 


5. The prominent feature of the work is the 
analytical character of each reference. The Bible 
student can, at a glance, find out four distinct points: 
(a) What the original Hebrew or Greek of any word is; 
(b) its literal meaning; (c) a correct and trustworthy 
exegesis, and (d) what are really parallel passages. 


6. A valuable summary of chief results from 
recent topographical and archeological research 
to the illustration of Scripture is given. 


The Far-Reaching Value of 
This Plan 


Comprehensiveness—‘‘ Young’s Analytical Con- 
cordance”’ provides 311,000 references, 118,000 of 
which are not to be found in the best known of the 
older concordances. It gives 30,000 readings and 
70,000 Greek and Hebrew words in its 1,244 pages. 


Discriminativeness— Every passage in the New 
Testament noted as doubtful or as having a various 
reading has been marked by brackets. 


Proper Names—All proper names of persons and 
places have been given with literal meanings. 


Dates—The date or era of every person is noted so as 
to distinguish between two or more of the same name. 


Geography and Gazetteer—The location of every 
place in its tribe with modern name is afforded. 


Other Special Merits 


Not only has the work of REVISION been thoroughly 
-gone into with scrupulous care—but valuable and im- 
portant SUPPLEMENJS in the shape of Index 
Lexicons to the Old and New Testaments have been 
made, which will prove of great service, particularly 
to those unacquainted with Hebrew or Greek. Also- 
a Complete List of Scripture Names, showing their 
MODERN pronunciation, while an accurate trans- 
literation of the ORIGINALS has also been given. 


The_ sketch of RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN 
pele LANDS, by Professor Nicol, is brought down 
o date. 


It Is a Handsome Volume 


“Young’s Analytical Concordance’? contains 1,244 
pages. It is 11% inches high, 834 inches wide, and 
nearly 3 inches thick. Printed in clear, easy-to-read 
type on excellent white book paper, strongly and 
handsomely bound in black cloth. A book that will 
last a lifetime! 


And this supreme Con- 
en n y cordance will be sent to 
eae - you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination. If you decide to keep it, send us $1.50 in 
30 days, and $1 a month for 5 months thereafter until 
$7.50 has been paid. If you do not keep it, return it 
at our expense, we will return your $1, and you will 
owe us nothing. y 


MERE est peers te 
F 


UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
| 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


GENTLEMEN: Inclosed is $1* for which you are to send 
me Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible” 
for 10 days’ inspection. If I like the book, I will send 
you $1.50 in 30 days and $1 for 5 months thereafter. 
If I do not like the book, I will return it at your ex- 

| pense, you are to refund my $1, and I will owe you 
nothing. L 


Day celebration throughout the United 
States. : 


A number of lives are reported lost and 
heavy property damage inflicted by a 
tornado sweeping through nearly a 
dozen towns in northeastern Nebraska. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
formally records its opposition to the 
use of government funds for the main- 
tenance of farm cooperatives, and de- 
mands the repeal of that section of the 
agricultural marketing act authorizing 
such use. 


The House adopts the conference report 
on the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, with 
the exception of eight controversial 
items, 240 to 154. 


May 2.—President Hoover was described 
as being ‘“‘not a dry at heart,’ but 
‘“‘dry because of the prospective profit”’ 


in votes, in a letter written by Capt. 
William H. Stayton, Chairman of the 
Board of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, and read to 
the Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee. 


Photostat copies of Russian documents 
purporting to prove Moscow's re- 
sponsibility for Communist activities in 
the United States, and linking the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, the 
Soviet commercial agency in this coun- 
try, with these activities, are made 
public by Police Commissioner Whalen 
of New York. Peter A. Bogdonov, 
chairman of the board of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, denounces the 
documents as forgeries. 


May 3.—The House rejects, 231 to 161, 
the Senate amendments for farm de- 
bentures and repeal of the President’s 
power under the existing law to change 
duties fixt by Congress. The House 
also ends consideration of the conference 
report by adopting rates on several 
commodities, and returning the reorgani- 
zation of the tariff commission to the 
conference committee. 


May 4.—Forest fires destroy several vil- 
lages, many farm dwellings, and much 
wooded property in New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Long Island, 
and Staten Island. 


May 5.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States hands down a decision holding 
that the sale of paraphernalia for the 
manufacture of home brew is illegal. 


The Neison bill to revise and equalize 
the rate of pensions to veterans of the 
Civil War, involving an increase in 
expenditure of $12,000,000 annually, is 
passed by the House. 


‘“‘Deadwood Dick,’’ whose real name was 
Richard W. Clark, pony-express rider, 
Indian fighter, and one of the last 
characters of the Western frontier, 
dies in a hospital at Deadwood, South 
Dakota. He was eighty-four. 


May 6.—Edward C. Jameson, New York 
insurance company head, testifies before 
the Senate lobby investigation com- 
mittee that at the direction of Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., of Virginia, he 
split $65,300 which had been directly 
paid to Bishop Cannon for campaign 
expenditures, so that it would appear as 
$17,300 paid to the headquarters com- 
mittee of the anti-Smith Democrats 
and $48,000 to the Virginia committee 
of the anti-Smith Democrats. Repre- 
sentative Tinkham of Massachusetts 
has charged that Bishop Cannon had 
failed to report under the corrupt- 
practises act the $48,000 given him by 
Mr. Jameson. 


Fourteen people are reported killed by 
tornadoes in the central part of Texas. 
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Good COKESBURY Books 


BEHAVIORISM — sartte une 


A merciless exposure of materialistic Behaviorism. The divergences of the contrib- 
utors’ viewpoints give the book spice. All unite on the inevitable consequences of 
Behaviorism if allowed to propagate its doubtful moral eet Price, $2.25. 
Contributors include: William McDougall, Francis J. McConnell, E. §. Brightman, 
H, F. Rall, Herbert Sanborn, Charles A. Ellwood, W. E. Garrison, J. W. Langdale, Rufus 
M. Jones, James S. Seneker, Ross L. Finney, Josiah Morse, Lynn Harold Hough, A. Ws 
Centner, Julius Mark, J. H. Coffin, W. P. King, and C. C. Josey. 


+ THE DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 


By Pror. James Morratr 


* MAN’S SOCIAL 
DESTINY 


By Pror. Cuartes A. ELtwoop 


Dr. Maynard Shipley, secretary of 


Dr. Moffatt opens up the treasures : 
P P poeee the Science League of America, 


of literature of 1860-1890. He pre- 


sents a study of the moods of men of 
letters and the ae undercurrents 
of their age as they dealt with God, 
nature, redemption, and immortal- 
ity. A most readable and stimulat- 
ing survey of movements of thought 
in the period which he treats. 


urges the reading of this book. 

“Some philanthropist should have the 
chapter ‘The Resources of Mankind’ 
published separately and give it a 
nation wide distribution as a needed 
corrective and antidote to a narrow 
and morbid outlook . .. (In fact) it 
would be fortunate if every publicist, 
legislator, editor, clergyman in this 
republic were to read Man’s Social 


Price, $2.00. 


Destiny with an open mind.” Price, $2. 


The PEW PREACHES 


An intimate cross-section of the personal convictions of men foremost in the public 
eye today. They dwell upon religion, the Church and the application of Christian 
principles in business. These men, scheduled to give addresses on the subjects they 
treat, would fill the largest auditorium in America. In book form, they hold 
interest from cover to cover. (De luxe edition, $5.00) Trade edition, Price, $2.50. 


Contributors are: Henry Ford, Owen D. Young, William Allen White, Roger Babson, 
Edgar T. Welch, R. A. Long, R. A. Doan, Curtis D. Wilbur, William E. Sweet, Tom 
Masson, Charles M. Wood, James Schermerhorn, and James Cash Penncy. 


COKESBURY PRESS sisinvtor from 
*k NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telegraph Fy, OWERS 


~ Graduation 


The 
ET Dflorist 
will send them safely 


Even though a continent separates you, a few moments now— 
a visit to a florist displaying the Winged Mercury Emblem—will 
gladden her day. Simply give the name and address with any 
message to accompany your gift. The florist will gladly suggest 
appropriate flowers, and /e/egraph your order to an F. T. D. mem- 
ber in the distant city who is under bond to fill the order exactly 
as though he had taken it direct. Thus within a few hours after 
you order her flowers, she will be reveling in their fresh fragrance. 


SPONSORED BY THE FLORIST TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
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How it sounds 


to your N ERVES 


The rattling din of typewriters in 
busy offices . .. the shrill jangle of 
telephones... slamming of doors 
and drawers... the constant hum 
of conversation... 


These distracting noises bite into 
nerves wornraw from the strain of 
business routine. They encourage 
costly mistakes... hamper the clear 


thinking of people paid to think. 


PERMANENT QUIET 
FOR YOUR OFFICE 


UNDREDS of progressive busi- 
ness men have found an easy 

way to subdue this annoying din. By 
applying Acousti-Celotex to their 
office ceilings they have succeeded 
in subduing noise —in raising the 
efficiency of their entire organization. 
Acousti-Celotex is a noise-absorb- 
ing cane fibre tile that comes in rigid 
units which are quickly applied to 
the ceilings in old or new buildings. 
The natural buff color and trimness 


The Celotex Company maintains an acoustical engi- 
neering service with which all architects are familiar. 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


BN ss 


of these units add to the beauty of 
any office. 

Acousti-Celotex is easily cleaned 
—the upkeep cost is low. If desired, 
it can be painted and repainted even 
with lead and oil paints to conform 
with any decorative plan, without 
loss of its sound-absorbing value. 

Hospitals use Acousti-Celotex to 
produce the restful quiet that speeds 
convalescence. Schools apply it to 
classroom and assembly hall ceilings 


The word 


to subdue distracting noises and 
reverberations. Churches and thea- 
ters use it to assure proper acoustics. 

Mail the coupon below for addi- 
tional information. 

The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Branch Sales Offices in many princi- 
pal cities (See telephone books for 
addresses). In Canada: Alexander 


Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


5 PR 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S, Pat. Off.) 
_is the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 

The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Lit. Dig. 5-17-30 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the 
use of Acousti-Celotex. 
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TWO STATES SPLASH AS THE POLL NEARS ITS FINISH 


LOSE TO THE WINNING-POST, with 4,562,761 bal- 
lots tallied, Louisiana and Nevada have gone over the 
top—the 50 per cent. top—for repeal. 

So now there are five wet majorities against five dry ones. 

Also the wet banner has been snatched from the East to the 
far West. 

And the poll will 
end next week. 

Moreover, Nevada’s 


-mayjority percentage Vote for Vor é 
‘ ll nforce- for 
purpasses. all others em Moaih: 
on the dripping-wet and cation 
‘i Modifi- _and 
side and runs neck States cation’ Repeal Total 
and neck with the ALABAMA 596 617 
z ; ARIZONA 133 142 
bone-dry ratio of ARKANSAS......... 410 454 
Kansas. CALIFORNIA 6,001 6,178 
Observe: Kansas, COLORADO ...5....: 553 583 


1,562 
244 
410 
731 
684 
206 

6,017 

1,664 

1,609 
838 
771 
632 
583 


1,599 
247 
425 
766 
720 
220 

6,157 

1,738 

1,662 
882 
799) 
681 
600 


57.68 per cent. for en- 
foreement; Nevada, 
57.05 per cent. for 
repeal. 

But the unterrified 
dry phalanx of Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, 


and Tennessee still Vi cochehes 


stands firm against MARYLAND tase 1,208 
the revised wet aline- MASSACHUSETTS... 4,283 4,409 
. MICHIGAN........-.- Pee ed 2,842 

ment of Connecticut, MINNESOTA....... 1,921 1,989 
Louisiana, Nevada, MISSISSIPPI....... 59 66 
Missouri 3,328 3,413 

New TORY; and MonTANAa c 53 56 
Rhode Island. In NEBRASKA... 439 - 469 


fact, the unwavering 
stability of the en- 
forcement Big Five seems almost to forbid any fears of a falling 
off in the bone-dry vanguard. 

The ninth report of the Lirmerary Digest Prohibition poll, on 
the next page, accounts for a new total of 4,562,761 returned 
ballots, of which 1,386,216 are marked for enforcement, 1,340,441 
for modification, and 1,836,104 for repeal. 

As far as pluralities are concerned, it shows twenty-one States 
for enforcement, two for modification, and twenty-five for repeal. 

Enormous interest will now center in next week’s report, 
for it will be the final tabulation of this great, record- breaking 
poll of twenty million ballots, which has more than justified 
itself by the unprecedented response it has evoked, alike in 
balloting and in world-wide discussion. 

Next week’s Dicest will be well worth preservation as the 
complete record of this tremendous register of public opinion. 

Will there be any last-moment surprizes? Will Mississippi or 
Texas go over the 50 per cent. top for enforcement? Will New 
York or Illinois go over the 50 per cent. top for repeal? None 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS OF DEFECTIVE VOTES IN 
THE DIGEST PROHIBITION POLL 


of those sudden shifts would be more remarkable than Nevada’s 
frantic leap into a Kansas-like majority. 

At this eleventh hour we present a novelty which may be of 
interest to our statistical friends. 'The complete record of de- 
fective ballots is on this page. These were ballots marked in 
two squares instead 
of one. Some had 
crosses for both modi- 
fication and repeal, 
others for both en- 
forcement and modi- 
fication. The dupli- 
cation of crosses made 
them ineligible for the 
poll count, under the 
announced rule for 
voting, but they were 
preserved on general 
principles. 

When the dry-wet 
dispute over the mod- 
ification vote first 
blazed out, some of 
our readers suggested 


Vote for 
Enforce- 
ment 


Vote 
for 
Modifi- 
and cation 
Modifi- and 
cation Repeal Total 
1 66 67 
New HampsHire... 11 469 480 
New JERSEY 86 3,704 3,790 
New Mexico 4 90 94 
NM Wi MORK i= 270) 157950) 16/065 
NorrH Carourna.. 51 756 807 
Norru Daxora.... 23 483 506 
117 4,940 5,057 
43 614 657 
31 628 659 
1955" 7,195 © 17,390 
10 846 856 
26 379 405 
15 273 288 
34 653 687 


States 


OREGON: caches oa ie 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RuopeE IsLanp 
SouTH CAROLINA... 
SoutH DaxoTa.... 
TDENNESSE Be. a2. =. ¢ 


1,761 1,888 that the  double- 
138 142 ; 
eon aoe marked ballots, if 
WATETENIOY) on ao dan s 872 910 classified, might throw 
‘WASHINGTON 1,342 1,390 some light on No. 2 
West VIRGINIA.... 467 485 : 
2,348 2,398 Column’s wetness or 
111 115 dryness. Otherwise 
SraTE UNKNOWN... 121s 1,283 they may contain oc- 
83.147 85.674 eult mysteries for 
those of our erudite 
readers who draw con- 


clusions from columns of figures like Houdini pulling threaded 
needles from his mouth. Anyhow, here they are, for whatever 
interest they may have for anybody. 

An ingenious dry argument on the modification quarrel comes 
to us from a New York subscriber, Howard Wade Kimsey: 


Your publication and many others have done a great deal of 
speculating as to whether the modification vote in your poll 
inclined to lean toward the dry or wet side, and, so far, you 
have not ventured an opinion on this. Your summary of votes 
on pages 6-7 of your May 3, 1930, issue gives, I think, a rather 
direct indication of the tendency of this modification vote. 
For convenience, taking the District of Columbia and the 
State Unknown and ealling it fifty States, you will find the 
following: 

In the driest group, the teachers, you find the following 
pluralities: 48 States dry; 2 States wet. 

In the wettest group, the lawyers, the following are the 
pluralities: 40 States wet; 10 States dry. 

But on modification, you find that modification is the second 
choice in fourteen States in the dry teacher group, while in 
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the wet lawyer group modification is the third and last choice in 
all fifty States. If this indicates anything, it indicates that modi- 
ficationists are leaning toward the dry side, and away from the 
wet. Where dry sentiment is strongest, modification appears 
strongest—where wet sentiment is strongest, modification ap- 
pears weakest. ' 

I predict your May 10 issue will show by States on general 
poll (not including the 
professional poll) that 
enforcement ballots will 
total about 12,000 more 
than the modification 
votes. 

Taking pluralities by 
States, in April 26 issue, 
and the six groups in 
May 3 issue, and adding 
the seven groups to- 
gether, and striking an 
average, I find that on 
said pluralities by States 
the percentage is about 
as follows: dry, 54.285 
per cent.; wet, 44.857 
per cent.; with modifica- 
tion getting what’s left. 
Tho a_ subscriber for 
years, I did not receive 
subseriber’s ballot, but 
received a general one. 


State 
16,450 


DRAW AR Iie sh Senne 
Disrrict or COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Kimsey’s predic- 
tion of enforcement’s ad- 
vance beyond modifica- 
tion in our last issue was 
borne out by the event, 
except that his estimate 
was over 4,000 short of 
the result. His letter 
was dated May 3. 

On the reverse side of 
the modification contro- 
versy, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, in the course 
of its recent ‘‘check 
and double-check”’ poll, 
quoted a letter from ‘‘a 
prominent South Geor- 
gia attorney,” thus: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MicHIiGgAaNn 


MIsSISSIPPI 
Missouri 


NortH CAROLINA 
Nortu DaxorTa 


Soutu Daxora 
TENNESSEE 


I voted in the Dicrst 
poll in favor of modifi- 
eation. However, I am 
voting in favor of repeal 
in this instance, since I 
do not desire for the 
drys to claim my vote 
any more. 


WASHINGTON 
West VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


17,904 
1,386,216 

Before telling some- 
thing further about The 
Constitution’s check-up 
on the Digest poll, let 
us waft our readers to Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, where 
the local Daily Enter- 
prise lived up to its rep- 
utation by printing bal- 
lots and mailing them to every registered voter. 
Elbridge C. Smith, wires us the results, thus: 

Number of ballots mailed, 5,284. 

Returned by post-office as undeliverable, 329. 

Vote tabulated for enforcement, 1,066; for modification, 837; 
for repeal, 2,143. 


light wines and beers? 


The editor, 


_ NINTH REPORT OF THE 
LITERARY DIGEST PROHIBITION POLL 


For ‘ ‘ 
Enforcement Modzification 


THE QUESTIONS 


1. Do you favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the 
Kighteenth Amendment and Volstead Law? 


2. Do you favor a modification of the Volstead Law to permit 


3, Do you favor a repeal of the Prohibition Amendment? 


Respective percentages of above totals: Enforcement, 26.34; 
modification, 20.69; repeal, 52.97. 

Percentages of the Dicrst returns from the same place: 
Enforcement, 21.51; modification, 36.92; répeal, 41.57. 

Tur Diaust’s returns were on a much smaller scale, of course, 
the total being 474 against The Enterprise's handsome harvest of 
‘ 4,046 local votes. This 
poll, like many others in 
the ‘‘check and double- 
check’’ movement, shows 
a strong tide away from 
the modification vote, 
partly toward enforce- 
ment and partly toward 
repeal. The modification 
argument was in full 
swing before the local 
polls started, a fact from 
which students of the 
Diaxst poll may be in- 
clined to draw various 
conclusions. Otherwise 
the Enterprise poll is a 
pretty fair substantia- 
tion of the fundamental 
soundness of our polling 
results. 

The Atlanta Constitu- 
tton’s report of the final 
returns in its poll igs 
headed: 


DIGEST FIGURES 
ARE VERIFIED 
Large Switch from Mod- 
ification to Repeal 
Indicated 

We reproduce the At- 
lanta paper’s table of 
totals: 


For 
Repeal 


9,055 


For 


8,867 
4,291 
6,073 
91,812 
17,693 
32,465 
1,831 
5,035 
12,793 
9,666 
4,942 
73,229 
38,701 
25,979 
16,918 
16,461 


Finau ProuiBition Pouu 


Figures 
- Atlanta 
For enforcement. 1,051 
For modification. 836 
For repeal....... 4,221 
Georgia 
For enforcement. 238 
For modification. 118 
3121 41/377 hormepedla nie 1,007 
—_  —  ———_— Grand T 
1,340,441 1,836,104 4,562,761 ie ey Oe 1o80 
For modification. 964 
For repeal....... 5,228 


Literary DicrstFigures 
For enforcement. 1,863 
For modification. 2,684 
For repeal....... 3,001 


The Constitution says: 


In the Diagsst fig- 
ures the combined modi- 
fication and enforcement totals would be larger than the votes 
for repeal, but in the same totals in The Constitution’s poll, 
repeal would have a considerable majority. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that if a 
sufficient number of ballots in The Constitution poll were changed 
from repeal to modification, the percentage in the two polls 
as between the three questions would be almost identical. 


“How the Clergy Speak Out on the Digest Poll’’—See the important discussion on Pages 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and 57. 
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JUDGE PARKER MISSES THE PINNACLE 


ri WO VOTES DID IT. 
. By the skimpy margin of a couple of nays, they sent 
; Judge John J. Parker toboganning far, far down from the 
_pinnacle, the Supreme Court of the United States, to which he 
was about to step. 
4 Two Senate votes, tiny but also titanic, erusht the high hopes 
of this broad-shouldered six-footer of the North Carolina Federal 
bench and wrecked the plans of the President. 
_ It was the first such rejection by the Upper House in thirty- 
six years, we read, and party lines were shattered in the process. 

Why did the Senate do it? 

What was there about this big, kindly 
“man from the South, whose outstand- 
ing characteristic is his geniality, that 

kicked up such a stinging, bitter squall 
in the political sea, and rocked: the Presi- 
dential boat so ignominiously? 


Walter White then presented the argument for the Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, we read in a Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune. ‘‘He read a 
statement quoting Judge Parker as holding the participation of 
the Negro in politics ‘is a source of evil,’ and held this was 
‘an open, shameless flouting of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution.’ ” 

Designed to offset the attack by Mr. White, a vigorous en- 
dorsement of Judge Parker by J. E. Sheppard, President of the 
North Carolina College of Negroes, was read. 

As the days passed the opposition 
grew stronger. 

Then President Hoover took a hand. 
Through the Department of Justice a 
memorandum was issued defending 
Judge Parker in the Red Jacket case, 
holding that he merely followed Supreme 


Half a dozen answers are available. 
For weeks the press has flamed with 
news reports and editorials dealing with 
the fight on Judge Parker. 

_ Labor was against him, for one thing, 
and the attack it made was perhaps 
the most important factor in his defeat. 

Then the Negro organizations jumped 
into the fray, accusing him of race prej- 
udice. 

Once under way. the opposition grew 
fast. Higher piled the charges. Each 
of them was met squarely by Judge 

~ Parker and his supporters, and at least 
some of the accusations seemed to be 
definitely squelched. But the result is— 
41 votes to 39. 

Behind this battle many expert ob- 
servers discern a growing determination 
on the part of the Senate, or a faction 
of it, to add to the “‘liberal”’ rather than 
the ‘‘conservative’”’ element of the Supreme Court. They put 
Judge Parker in the latter category, and they downed him. 

Skimming the news reports of several weeks yields the follow- 
ing chronological résumé of the Parker case. 

The attack began on April 5, before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which included Senator Overman, 
Democrat, North Carolina, chairman; Senator Borah, Insurgent 
Republican, Idaho; and Senator Hebert, Republican, Rhode 
Island. 

William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
fired the first big gun by reading a letter, in which he said: 

“In the Red Jacket Consolidated Coal and Coke Company 
ease, Judge Parker wrote an opinion in which he affirmed and 
sustained an injunction issued by Judge McClintic, of the Federal 
District Court of West Virginia, restraining the officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers of America from soliciting 
men employed by the Red Jacket Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company, and many others, to exercise their common, inherent 
and legitimate right to join a trade union.” 


Acme Newspicture 


HE MISSED IT BY TWO VOTES 


Then Mr. Green took up the now-famous ‘“‘yellow-dog”’ 
contracts: 


‘Tt is alleged that the opinion of Judge Parker was based upon 
the existence of what labor appropriately terms ‘yellow-dog’ 
contracts. These so-called ecntracts provide that the employees 
of the coal company can not join a labor union while serving as 
employees of the company. Judge Parker held that, because 
these ‘yellow-dog’ contracts were in effect, it was unlawful for 
representatives of organized labor to unionize the workers who 
were parties to the ‘yellow-dog’ contracts, or to solicit them to 
join a trade union without the coal company’s consent.” 


Court decisions, and did not ‘‘exercise 
any independent judgment or decision.” 

The next day the subcommittee re- 
ported favorably, 2 to 1, Senator Borah 
dissenting. But ultimate defeat was 
foreshadowed when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee turned thumbs down on the 
appointment, 10 to 6. 

Before the fight was carried to the 
Senate floor, Senator Overman made 
public a letter from Judge Parker, in 
which the jurist defended himself on 
the two charges: 

“My answer to the charge of the 


labor people is that I followed the law 
as laid down by the Supreme Court.”’ 


Of the other accusation, Judge Parker 
sald: 
“Any charge or intimation that I 
appealed to race prejudice is most unjust. 
I deplored the appeal to race prejudice, 

and did my utmost to eliminate it from the campaign.” 


Senator Borah, leader of the insurgent forces, opened the 
debate for the opposition on April 28. A dispatch to the New 
York Times tells us: 

“He contended that Judge Parker had gone further in sus- 
taining the ‘yellow-dog’ contract than the Supreme Court. ~— 

‘‘Senator Borah also declared that the confirmation of Judge 
Parker would be acceptance of an ‘inhuman’ decision against 
organized labor. He added that this decision and others dealing 
with the same subject were contrary to ‘public policy.’”’ 

A warm eulogy of Judge Parker was delivered by Senator 
Overman, and, the next day, Senator Fess, Republican, Ohio, 
and Senator Gillett, Republican, Massachusetts, entered the 
debate in long speeches defending and praising the jurist. 

Senator Fess ‘‘charged that the opposition to Judge Parker was 
a socialistic attack upon the Supreme Court.” 

“‘T am moved in my opposition to Judge Parker,” said Senator 
Norris, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, ‘because I want 
to preserve that great judicial tribunal and keep it on a higher 
plane than in my judgment it would be if we permitted it to 
be filled with men who have one idea of wealth, big-business 
combinations, and the virtue of large aggregations of wealth.” 

A charge by Senator Ashurst, Democrat, Arizona, “‘that a 
Senator has been offered a Federal judgeship to vote for the con- 
firmation of Judge Parker’’ seemed to fizzle out, the corre- 
spondents said, when Senator Dill, Democrat, Washington, 
identified himself as the member referred to, and said he had 
viewed the matter as a ‘“‘joke.”’ 
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BUSINESS RECOVERY—SLOW BUT SURE 


HE BUSINESS DOCTORS this spring are all caution. 
“They report very carefully the respiration, tempera- 
ture and pulse of the patient, and make comparisons from 
day to day, but they do not name the disease or suggest a 
remedy,” is the way one newspaper writer sums up the wary 
reviews of business that have been appearing in recent weeks. 

That President Hoover is right in saying ‘‘we have now passed 
the worst,’’ the analysts generally agree, and they also agree that 
following the slump beginning last year, business is recovering, 
slowly but surely. 

So all the difference between the optimists and the pessimists 
is that the latter emphasize the slowness and the former the 
sureness of recovery. 

In estimating the reports of earnings and business activity so 
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HOW NOT TO ASSURE PROSPERITY 
—Rose in the Boston Herald. 


far this year, much depends on whether comparison is made with 
an exceptionally good year like 1929, or with a more normal year. 

Two incidents which have had a decided bearing on business 
conditions were the upward movement of stocks during the 
spring, followed by a sharp reaction in early May, and the world- 
wide move to make money easier by the reduction of central 
bank rates—phenomena which are treated in the Investments and 
Finance columns. 

A rapid glance over a representative selection from the multi- 
tudinous recent estimates of the business situation shows why the 
“slow but sure’’ phrase really sums it all up. 

Here is The Business Week looking at the business thermometer, 
and observing that it is registering more than 5 per cent. below 
normal— 


“Last year this time it was reading over 110 in the shade, but 
those were unseasonably and abnormally hot times, and led to 
lots of eases of sunstroke before summer was over. 

“It looks like a cool summer for those who can’t forget last 
year and insist on incessant dog-days and perpetual perspiration, 


but it will be plenty warm enough for those who can keep their 


shirts on. 
“Business is not getting back to normal as fast as some 


folks forecast, but by long-range reasonable and seasonable 
standards, it isn’t so bad.” 


Thinking of landscapes rather than thermometers, The 
Annalist finds this second quarter of 1930 offering ‘‘no reasonable 
prospect of other than an uneven and slow progress out of the 
valley of the current business ecycle.’”’ The existence of a 
“definite state of depression” is admitted by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s Business Conditions Weekly, which wonders 


whether there can be ‘‘a real revival” before fall, but considers — | 


it most encouraging ‘‘to find further evidence that a foundation ~ 
is being laid for a sound business recovery.” 

This caution, however, against being unduly pessimistic is 
uttered by The Business Chronicle of Seattle: 


‘“‘In appraising current business and industrial conditions, the 
appraiser does not work from the right perspective by making 
comparisons with data of a year ago. Activity was much above 
normal last spring.” 


‘Moving ahead cautiously” is the phrase used by Frank 
Greene to describe the present business situation in his monthly 
review in The Nation’s Business. The Magazine of Wall Street 
sends out a questionnaire to obtain the views of leading sales 
executives in important industries, and it lumps together all their 
replies in this crisp head-line: “Business Labors on the Upgrade.” 
In Dun’s Review more technical language is employed to describe 
the prospect: ‘‘Confidence in the longer outlook is wide-spread, 
but current restraints and the problems of readjustment impede 
the expected revival.’”’ The emphasis is shifted a bit by B. C. 


Forbes when he remarks in his New York American column: 
The undeniable truth is that prosperity is on the mend—slowly, 


it is true, but unmistakably.” 

Caution still prevalent, but cheerfulness more common, is 
the way Benjamin M. Anderson, economist of the Chase 
National Bank, sums up business sentiment, and he concludes 
a review of the situation with these words: 


“The picture is not black. The picture is gray, and there are 
a good many bright spots in the gray.” ~ 


“The big point, the steadiness of trade, is likely to be missed 
entirely,” fears a Pittsburgh correspondent of the Consolidated 
Press, while a Washington writer for the same service, after 
studying employment reports from the whole country, comes to 
a definite conclusion that ‘‘the low point of labor depression 
has been passed, and that pay-rolls are now increasing, both as 
to number of workers and to amounts received by them.” 

Practically all the first quarter brought was termination of 
the business recession, reports the Harvard Economic Service, 
which, however, expects ‘‘that the physical volume of business 
which—in manufacture, construction, and freight traffie at 
least—regularly averages higher in the second quarter of the 
year than the first, will this year expand by more than the 
normal seasonal amount.”’ 

Definite trade improvement in April is reported by market 
writers in the New York Herald Tribune and Times. But it 
seems to the New York Journal of Commerce that all that can be 
definitely said is that ‘business on the whole is much better off 
than had been feared, or than had reasonably been expected,” 
which ‘‘makes a hopeful situation, and that should be sufficient 
to stimulate active and courageous effort.” 

Such effort is called for by President Hoover in his recent 
address to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. To 
quote a few significant sentences: i 


“While the crash took place only six months ago, I am 
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‘convinced we have now passed the worst, and with continued unity 
of effort we shall rapidly recover. 

“There is one certainty in the future of a people of the re- 
sources, intelligence, and character of the people of the United 
States—that is prosperity. 

‘All slumps are the inexorable consequences of the destructive 
forces of booms. 


“The intensity of the slump has been greatly diminished by the 
efforts that have been made.”’ 


Two representative comments on the President’s statement 
are the New York World’s observation that he ‘‘has taken a 
long chance”’ and the New York Herald Tribune’s statement 
that he shows ‘“‘a fair and justifiable measure of optimism.” 

An authority close to the President, Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 
President of the National Business Survey Council and Chair- 
man of the United States Chamber of Commerce, at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber presented reports which the press 
generally take to indicate a trend toward recovery. 

The New York Times finds the Barnes reports on the various 
industries ‘‘singularly mixed”’: 


“Even contracts in the building-construction industry make 
entirely opposite comparison with other years, according to the 
class of structure. 

“Automobile output, altho below 1929, is above 1928 and 1927; 
iron and steel output is well maintained; business in farm im- 
plements, despite the low price of agricultural products, has been 
better even than in 1929. But railway traffic has fallen off 
heavily, even as compared with the first-quarter average from 
1925 to 1929 inclusive; in hardware, machine tools, chemicals, 
coal, leather, and notably textiles, the survey makes little but 
unfavorable comparisons, and conditions an retail trade are 
described as ‘complicated and confused.’”’ 


Banking opinion as summed up by The American Bankers’ 
Association Journal is that ‘“‘most industries are now headed 
in the right direction.”” ‘‘With the coming of spring business 
sentiment is more optimistic,” reports Col. Leonard P. Ayres 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. In Trade Winds, published 
by the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, we are told that: 
*““On the whole, business continues to show improvement, altho 
the rate of recovery remains rather slow.” ‘‘Slowly improving”’ 
is the phrase used by the First National Bank of Boston. “Little 
tangible progress in business recovery has thus far been re- 
ported,”’ to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, which 
notes in its current Guaranty Survey that ‘‘the general level of 
industrial and trade activity is still far below that of a year ago.” 
Paul Willard Garrett, financial editor of the New York Hvening 
Post, can not help commenting on the way the National City 
Bank in its current bulletin ‘‘studiously avoids a specific forecast 
on the rate of business recovery from now on.”’ This bank does, 
however, emphasize the slowness of recovery, and discusses in- 
terestingly and at length what it calls the economic equilibrium. 

‘A general atmosphere of caution’’ appears inevitable to the 
Tron Trade Review ‘‘after a lush year like 1929”: 


“Nineteen twenty-nine was a year of spending; 1930 will 
probably go down as a year of recuperation. The two averaged 
together doubtless will strike a balance. There ought to be no 
beclouding of the issue, no artificial attempts to stimulate buying 
until 1929 has been paid up. Otherwise the day of adjustment will 
be postponed and only made the more difficult.” 


Taking as its text the quarterly report of General Motors, 
which shows both deliveries and net earnings considerably lower 
than the same period of 1929, the New York World goes on to 
discuss business conditions during the first quarter. It finds the 
best-known composite indexes of production showing business re- 
maining at about 8 to 9 per cent. below an estimated normal. 
Then comes the conclusion: 


‘These facts are not to be blinked at or gloated over; but it is 
well to know the truth at a time when the Pollyannas and the 
calamity howlers are both trying to get a hearing. 

‘The sunshine-spreaders seem to think that the best way to 
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bring about a revival is to ignore whatever is unfavorable, and to 
make business good by continually shouting that it has never 
been anything else. 

“The pessimists appear to believe that before there can be a 
genuine recovery, the country must sit for a time in sackcloth and 
ashes and do full penance for its past extravagance. 

“Tf we must have both sorts of propagandists, it is well that 
the cheerful sort are in the majority.” 


The substance of replies made by a large number of business 


men to queries from The World is thus summed up by John J. 
Leary, Jr., in that newspaper: 


“Business in the United States, while spotty, has turned the 
corner, unemployment is on the wane, the trend of trade is defi- 
nitely upward, and the closing months of the year will find busi- 
ness in larger volume than in the late months of 1929.” 


“The first really definite measure as to the effect of the 
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WHY NOT GET UP AND GO AFTER HIM? 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


business recession upon earnings,’”’ we read in the National City 
Banks’ current bulletin, comes in the shape of the corporation 
reports on the first quarter of 1930 that have been published 
during April and May. On the whole, it is remarked, ‘“‘the 
results of the first quarter are perhaps less unfavorable than 
might have been expected.”’ Attention is called to a list of 200 
corporations, engaged in a wide variety of different lines of busi- 
ness (excluding railroads and utilities). It seems that their 
combined net profits for the first quarter this year “were $293,- 
333,000, as against $362,851,000 in the corresponding period of 
1929, representing a decline of approximately $69,000,000, or 
19 per cent.”” A count of the various companies “discloses that 
six out of ten had lower earnings in 1930 than in 1929, while 
four out of ten were lower than in 1928.’ But the writer for the 
City Bank would have us remember that 


“The early part of 1929 witnessed the highest earnings ever 
recorded, surpassing even those of the war years, and that the 
earnings of 1928 would be more normal for purposes of compari- 
son. In the first-quarter of that year, which also was above the 
average, the same identical companies had combined net profits 
of $280,139,000, from which this year shows an actual gain of 
approximately $13,000,000, or 4 per cent.” 
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KEGS AND BOTTLES NOW OUTLAWED 


HE “BONE-DRIEST” ENFORCEMENT RULING— 

a ‘‘signal for war on home brew’’—leading papers call 

the latest Prohibition decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, quoted at the close of this article. 

The Court’s verdict that kegs, bottles, corks, and whatsoever 
enters into prohibited liquor-making can be lawfully seized as 
contraband, raises wet press cohorts to a high pitch of resentment, 
and stirs great rejoicing among the dry contingent. 

‘Prohibition wins in court again—but what a costly victory!” 
exclaims the wet Philadelphia Record, which continues: 


‘“One may sell a pen without 
being liable if it should be used 
to commit forgery. One may 
market a flashlight without 
being chargeable for its em- 
ployment in burglary. 

“But Prohibition is some- 
thing else again. 

‘To sell a keg or a demijohn 
may be a felony. To supply 
a customer with bottles, corks, 
and non-alcoholic malt extract 
is to become particeps criminis 
in any home brewing he may 
attempt. 

“So rules the Supreme Court 


perfect as possible. 


the make of radio you use. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
FLOYD GIBBONS 
Radio Broadcast Programs 


We want our nation-wide radio service to be as nearly 


So when you listen to our programs, please send a post- 
card and tell us how well they reach you and what defects 
in delivery or reception, if any, you notice. | 


State the name of your station, and, if you care to, 


Lirerary Digest, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“While the wets unquestionably will consider the decision 
a ‘dry one,’ they may find it difficult to dig up any very substan- 
tial coultiter legal arguments,” observes the Detroit Free Press. 
“The practical effect of the decision is another matter. That the 
ruling will accomplish much in the end toward promotion of the 
enforcement of Prohibition seems highly doubtful.’”’ The Buf- 
falo Courier-Express remarks: 


“How distinction will be made between home brewers for their 

own use and home brewers for shui and, pepeae yi: ae 
ses ir i seen. However, there is no need to worr 

PETROS AERP SHOR about that for the present. For 
it appears that the cider press 
is safe. When, if ever, that is 
made subject to seizure, then 
we shall begin to see things 
happen.” 


“The Supreme Court has 


and purpose of the Highteenth 
Amendment and _ recognized 
the plenary power of Congress 
to pass laws necessary for its 
enforcement,” the Philadelphia 
Bulletin reminds us, adding: 


Address the card to THE 


consistently recognized the soul - 
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ments? 

“Nationally, the decision 
ean not fail to widen and in- 
tensify the feeling against 
Prohibition.” 

On the other hand, hear Miss Norma Camille Brown, asso- 
ciate editor of The National Inquirer and vice-president of the 
“Flying Squadron” Foundation, Indianapolis, speaking for 
both the dry paper and organization in this editorial, wired to 
Tur Literary Digest: 


later. 


“The Supreme Court has once again given the nation a vivid 
reminder that Prohibition is the law of the land. 

“In voicing the opinion of the Court to which not one dissent 
was recorded, Mr. Justice Holmes, as is his practise, moved 
swiftly to the essentials in the case, stating his conclusions with 
a precision that fairly cuts. 

“Interpreting the law with liberality to the end that the liquor 
traffic may be supprest, as the Volstead Law expressly directs, 
the decision has opened the way for a firm handling of one an- 
noying source of violation. : 

‘Well may the dry forces welcome a test case on any provision 
of the Prohibition statutes. This great court of nine judges is 
loyal to the law, and Prohibition is law.” 


Apparently it is not only a crime to sell such liquor parapher- 
nalia, but ‘‘it is even a crime to possess them,” says the Balti- 
more Sun. Further, 


“The mere fact that the Government’s agents have a suspicion 
is enough to warrant action on their part, and after that the bur- 
den of proof is on the owner. This decision opens the way for 
excesses and swineries on the part of the spies, snoopers, and 
agents provacateurs of the Prohibition unit, which even those 
worthies have hardly dreamed of.” 


Where daylight saving is in effect, the time is one hour 


some papers, that the kegs and 
bottles are declared contra- 
band only when intended for 
unlawful use: 


“There is nothing unusual in declaring an act valid when - 


committed for one purpose, and declaring the same act illegal 
when committed for another. 


“Mutilation of currency illustrates the point. Defacing a 
coin to make an ornament for personal adornment comes within 
the property rights of an individual, but defacing it by removing 
part of the metal and then returning it to circulation constitutes 
a fraud and is punishable.” 


The Court’s decision upheld the seizure of fifty-seven truck- 
loads of containers, barrels, bottles, corks, labels, cartons, ete., 
belonging to a Pittsburgh bottling concern, alleged to be 
property designed for the unlawful manufacture of liquors. 

It was contended by the defense that the “manufacture” of 
liquor ceased before it was bottled or placed in other containers. 
The Court ruled that, broadly, ‘‘manufacture’’ covers the whole 
process by which an article is made ready for sale. 

Justice Holmes’s opinion for the Court concludes: 


“As the purpose of the Prohibition act w 
entire traffic,’ the act should be liberally construed to the end of 
this suppression, and so directs. The decisions under the rev- 
enue acts have little weight as against legislation under the 
afflatus of the Eighteenth Amendment. We are of opinion that 
the word was used in this looser way, and that if the empty con- 
tainers and the other objects seized were offered for sale in such 
a mode as purposely to attract purchasers who wanted them for 
the unlawful manufacture, as we interpret the word, the 
designed for that manufacture and could be seized.”’ 


as to ‘suppress the 


y were 
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CAMERA SHOTS OF PRISONER GANDHI’S MYSTIC COUNTENANCE 


GANDHI 


T WAS IN A BRIDAL CAR (made in Detroit), with pink 
curtains pulled down, that India’s saint was whisked off 
to jail. 

Awakened at 1 A. M. in his camp tent by the British officials, 
he asked a few minutes to dress, and cleansed his teeth with 
the contraband salt that is the symbol of India’s revolt. 

Strikes, riots, death, and disorder following in many parts of 
India revealed the native rage at the seizure of their venerated 
leader. 

In fact, the appalling earthquake in Burma, with its toll of 
hundreds of lives, is said to be attributed by superstitious 
Hindus to the wrath of heaven at the ‘‘outrage,’’ thus by some 
celestial mix-up punishing the poor Burmese for the sins of the 
British. 

- So run the dispatches from the far-off scene of the revolt that 
was to be ‘“‘non-violent.”’ 

Will Gandhi’s arrest improve matters, or make them worse? 
That is what the American press are asking. 

Composite gleanings from wireless and cable tell us that— 


Gandhi was awakened at 1 A. M. by officers’ flash-torches 
in his camp tent near Surat, Bombay Province. They read the 
government warrant charging him with alarming activities, and 
directing that he be placed under restraint-provisions of the 
old Bombay anti-sedition ordinance of 1827, and suffer imprison- 
ment during the Government’s pleasure. 

He ceremoniously cleaned his teeth with contraband salt, 
asked that a Hindu hymn be sung (altho some versions state 
that his official staff remained asleep), drest in loin-cloth, with 
a sheet of his own homespun cloth thrown over his shoulder, 
p*cked up his spinning-wheel, and said he was ready. 

Officers smuggled him into a special closed car of a fast-mail 
train bound for Poona, British military headquarters. About 


P. & A. photograph 


WHAT STARTED THE TROUBLE. GANDHI ADHERENTS WITH 


IN JAIL 


6 A. M. the train stopt at a country roadside to transfer him to 
a waiting motor-car (American made, with drawn pink blinds, 
suggesting veiled native women occupants—some say a car 
“shrouded in bridal-party fashion’’). A five-hour drive, inter- 
rupted only by an official halt for milking a goat by the roadside 
to provide the Mahatma’s customary breakfast, landed Gandhi 
safely in a military jail outside Poona. 

The jail honors him with a restful ‘‘luxurious” wing, ‘‘fully 
furnished, where he can spin, meditate, read, and take exercise 
as he wishes.”’ Special provisions for food and personal expenses 
have been made, and Gandhi is said to have thanked all officials 
assigned to imprisoning duties for their courtesies. 

British medical officials pronounced Gandhi’s physical con- 
dition thoroughly sound. 


Many writers endeavor to sketch the impressive personality 
of Gandhi, trained as a lawyer, but famous apostle of non- 
resistance, non-cooperation, and the now deposed head of the 
Nationalist ‘“‘civil disobedience’’ campaign. In the New York 
Herald Tribune we read: 


‘“A small-statured, crooked-legged man, homely’ of feature 
and almost black of complexion, Gandhi is as peculiar in appear- 
ance as his methods are original with him. He is barely five 
feet in height. His weight is ninety-odd pounds. He has great 
batlike ears at right-angles to their base, and a shaven skull of 
a shape that seems abnormal. His eyes are small and deep-set. 
His nose is unusually long. This strange figure in world affairs 
has long been accounted the greatest peril to British rule in 
India and to British prestige east of Suez that has arisen since 
the days of Warren Hastings or of Lord Clive. 

“Gandhi, now sixty years old, comes from the coast town of 
Purbander, near Bombay. He married young, after the Hindu 
fashion, and went to England at nineteen to study law. Of low 
caste, he was denied the privilege of intercourse with upper-class 
Englishmen. Apparently this experience colored his attitude 
toward England and the English during after years.” 


A POT OF “BOOTLEG” SALT 
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WHAT PRICE PUBLIC ¢ *FICK? 


HAT TALL, SLENDER MOTHER, who wants to be 

the first woman member of the Senate, Ruth Hanna 

McCormick, of Illinois, smilingly tells how she spent 
a fortune to clear the first barrier to her goal. 

Blue-gowned, blue-hatted, and confident, Mrs. McCormick 
appears before the Senate Campaign Funds Investigating Com- 
mittee and calmly announces that she spent $252,572, most of 
it out of her own pocket, to win the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator from Illinois. 

Her statement brings a quick reaction. 

Up goes the same old ery about excessive campaign expen- 
ditures. 

How can democracy 
survive, many editors 
ask, if only the rich 
may run for office? 

Once more the pri- 
mary law is assailed as 
a breeder of such evils. 
Somehow, we must 
“curb campaign funds.” 

The present system, 
rather than Mrs. Me- 
Cormick, is the object 
of these attacks. In- 
deed, the daughter of 
Mark Hanna ean find 
comfort in many edi- 
torial declarations that 


UNCLE - I wantep 
T— AND 


| Dion’ T THINK 


youw’Rp MIND 


—Two HUNDRED AND 
FIETY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 
NOW , SEE 
HERE ! 


her expenses were not 
unduly large, since she 
had to reach 3,000,000 
voters. Mrs. MeCor- 
mick herself would wel- 
come legislation to reg- 
ulate primary spending, 
she told the committee: 


““T am eager to give 
the committee every 
assistance. 

‘“‘Tregard this inquiry 
as extremely important 
in that it offers a basis for legislation which will provide specific 
regulations of expenditures in primary campaigns. There is no 
such law now. 

“Having no law to guide them, successive Senatorial investi- 
gating committees, it appears, confront the necessity of exercis- 
ing their own judgment and discretion in determining how much 
a candidate may spend.” 


Mrs. McCormick submitted a ‘‘condensed statement of ex- 
penses,” we read in a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Times, and a set of ‘‘accounts in books containing a complete 
record”’ of her campaign expenditures. Among the items listed 
in the dispatch are: 


“Printing, $26,556.05; postage, $12,432.27; outside mailing 
and addressing, $7,588.17; inside mailing and addressing, $13,- 
293.77; program advertising, $852.50; stationery and supplies, 
$4,065.97; halls, banners, entertainments, etc., $6,647.16; labor- 
department salaries and expenses, $5,838.21; colored department, 
$8,090.98; foreign-language department, $2,348.79; field workers, 
$19,856.46; newspaper advertising, $15,654.59; Cook County 
headquarters, $4,148.29; and telephone, telegraph, and radio, 


$1,882.63.” 

Mrs. McCormick’s opponent, Senator Charles S. Deneen, the 
man who wrested the same nomination from her husband, the 
late Senator Medill McCormick, six years ago, listed his total 
outlay for the primary campaign at only $24,495. 
again from the Times article: 


Borrowing 


) ( 


OH, LADY, LADY! 


‘Chairman Nie said a careful study, would be made of the 
accounts submitted by the two candidates. The committee, 
he said, might send an investigator to Illinois to ‘check up’ on 
the expenditures, which will be examined by committee experts. 

‘Senator Nye refused to make any comment on Mrs. Me- 
Cormick’s expenditures. He said, however, that the testimony 
disclosed that there had been a sealing down of such expenditures 
since 1926, when a sum in excess of $1,800,000 was expended in 
the Pepper-Vare primary contest in Pennsylvania. 

‘Mrs. MeCormick’s expenditures exceeded the sum of $190,- 
000, which led to the passage of a resolution by the Senate censur- 
ing Senator Newberry of Michigan.” 

In defending her campaign outlay, Mrs. MeCormick, who will 
fight James Hamilton 
Lewis, Democrat, for 
the Senate seat, told the 
committee that the new 
laws should ‘‘take into 
account the necessity 
of checking up money 
expenditure as against 
opposition in the form 
of patronage influence, 
patronage promises, 
and the use of pay- 
rollers in canvassing 
the districts.” 

Editors treat Mrs. 
MeCormick’s quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar out- 
lay from several inter- 
esting angles. : 

Referring to the nom- 
inee as ‘‘Lady Bounti- 
ful,” the New York 
Times observes that, 
“Tf she felt obliged to 
spend so much in a 
primary contest, her ex- 
penditures by the time 
the fall election is held 
may reach and even sur- 
pass Frank L. Smith’s 
record of $458,792.”” Mr. Smith, it will be recalled, was refused 
a Senate seat from Illinois. 

But “looking at it from the practical standpoint, Mrs. Me- 
Cormick’s expenditures were anything but excessive,” declares 
the Schenectady Gazette. ‘‘Considering the fact that over a 
million electors voted in the primaries, and that the party consists 
of twice that number, she spent less than twenty-five cents on 
each voter. Such a sum would not go far with postage, printing, 
traveling, and other expenses.’’ Then The Gazette proceeds to 
express the view-point of many papers: 


¥ 


\ 


-—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


“There is another angle from which the matter must be viewed. 

‘““The public is interested in knowing why persons should be 
willing to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for the sake of 
obtaining an office, the total salary of which during a term will 
amount to possibly one-fifth that sum. 

“There may be legitimate arguments such as the desire to 
gratify an ambition, or the wish for power and prestige, or a de- 
termination to punish an enemy by defeating him. 

‘““Hiven if we agree that such desires are legitimate, we must 


admit that it is giving wealthy persons too great a superiority 
in political contests.” 


Says the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“The direct primaries have brought about an unprecedented 
state of affairs in this matter of money in polities, but it is diffi- 
cult to see what can be done about it unless Congress has the 
sense and the courage to fix a legal limit.” 
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ANY woman can keep a secret until she meets another woman. 
—Florida Times-Union. 


Faint heart never won fair lady. Nor did it ever get away 
from one.—Toledo Blade. 


ALCOHOL is Just as bad for the arteries of traffic as it is for the 
arteries of a human.—Lowisville Times. 


Wownner how the Byrd party will feel when they resume pay- 
ments to the iceman.—Arkansas Gazette. 


AN astronomer says the earth is speeding up, probably in 
emulation of the people on it.— Wichita Eagle. 


WE see it all now. The American delegation brought their 
treaty home to get it explained — The New Yorker. 


é THE moral is that, nowadays, no nominee for the highest 
judicial office is safe without a parachute.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Many a man in Gangdom 
who has lived to tell the tale 
has lived because he hasn’t told 
it-—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue old-time girl who was 
usually pensive now has a 
daughter who is usually ex- 
pensive.—Louisville Times. 


How the weather man might 
forecast Mussolini’s adminis- 
tration: ‘‘ A torrential reign, fol- 
lowed by heavy winds.’’—Palm 
Beach Post. 


A HEATHEN country is one in 
which the telephone doesn’t 
ring while the only person at 
home is in the bathtub.—Louwis- 
ville Times. 


Banopits recently hounded a 
jazz musician out of Chicago. 
That city seems to have begun 
to reform at last.—The Hu- 
morist (London). 


A PIGEON is a bird who never 
got into a theme song and never 
had soft-voiced young men 
croon about him, simply be- 
cause he can’t be rhymed with 
love-—Boston Herald. 


Forester says the older a tree is the less it exudes sap. This 
does not seem to be true, however, of a family tree-—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


We wish to inform the Pullman Company that, while we are 
not in favor of race suicide, we are in favor of a lower berth rate-— 
American Lumberman. 


For keeping dates you’ve got to hand it to the Mesopotamia 
gale which recently prevented locusts from destroying crops of 
them.—Palm Beach Post. 


Tur way bridge is eclipsing all the other card games, they 
ought to save four or five old-fashioned poker players for the 
Smithsonian Institution.—Judge. 


Tur theory is that any delegate who could survive the London 
conference could stand coming home and answering the Senate’s 
questions about it.—San Diego Union. 


TrerE have been over two thousand new laws passed in the 
United States during the last three years. There is evidently 
a very generous allowance for breakages.—The Humorist. 


An economist says that eliminating government red tape 
would hasten the solution of the unemployment problem. But 
just think of all the unemployment that would cause.—J udge. 


Newcoms Carton, President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, declares that success in business depends 
entirely upon the breaks. But success in society doesn’ t.— 
Louisville Times. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


No product in the world has as great a turnover as chewing- 
gum.—Lowisville Times. 


Prison life in this country is getting to be more and more re- 
volting.—Savannah News. 


PropaGcanpA: The other side presented so convincingly it 
makes you mad.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


A writEr declares that a garden keeps a man out of mischief. 
What about Adam?— Passing Show (London). 


“THERE is nothing like Prohibition,” asserts an ardent dry, 
and the wets say the same thing — Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


THE fellow who has arrived on Easy Street never spent much 
time playing the réle of easy mark.— Des Moines Tribune-Capital. 


AN English clergyman breaks into print with the prediction 
there will be a war between the sexes. We weren’t aware the 


present one was over.— Palm 
Beach Post. 


Anour the only rod the 
modern boy knows anything at 
all about is a fishing-rod.— 
Lowisville Times. 


“Tun stiff collar ought to dis- 
appear and never come back,” 
says a doctor. Our laundry 
seems to be of the same opinion. 
—The Hwmorist. 


Now the gunmen have a pis- 
tol ealled a lemon squeezer, but 
for accuracy we never knew 
anything that equaled a grape- 
fruit.—A merican Lumberman. 


THE women of to-day wear 
flowers on their shoulders— 
they never know from one mo- 
ment to the next where their 
waist-lines are.—Toledo Blade. 


Worp comes from Paris that 
dots are to be popular on bath- 
ing costumes this summer, pre- 
sumably one dot to a costume, 
that is, if we saw the right 
pictures.—Boston Herald. 


THE SPREAD OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
—Herblock in the Chicago Daily News. 


Cuitcaco’s move to banish 
twenty-eight notorious gunmen 
seems to us a step in the wrong direction. It would be wiser to 
keep them right at home where they would not be noticed so 
much.—The New Yorker. } 


Wuar this country needs is a national poll to determine pub- 
lic sentiment on the cake and biscuit dough types of strawberry 
shorteake.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Wuear prices have slumped again. Pretty soon the farmer 
will yearn to escape from farm relief and get back again to the 
good old-fashioned depression.—San Diego Union. 


Aw Austrian barber claims to have broken the world’s shaving 
record by shaving himself in forty-three seconds. But, of course, 
he didn’t waste any time in trying te persuade himself to have 
a face massage as well—The Humorist. 


AurHors who would make sure of their grasp on immortality 
should manage to get themselves nominated for the Supreme 
Court bench. Everybody will then recall every word they 
wrote ten years ago.— New York Times. 


We offer to the manufacturers of temperance beverages a 
new name, unregistered and absolutely without strings, in fact, 
one that should appeal to the youth of this great land. We 
mean—‘‘Soft Schnapps.’’—Boston Herald. 


Tre new gas-mask that the Army has invented for horses is 
partly to save the horses during battle, but it is also to prevent 
their giving the horse laugh to those trustin’ souls who insist 
there will be no more wars.—Chicago Tribune. 


EOKETGIN 


THE SPANISH STRUGGLE FOR A REPUBLIC 


PICTURESQUE, ELDERLY REVOLUTIONARY and 
returned exile to Spain, Miguel Unamuno, who is also a 
‘mystic and Spain’s greatest literary figure, has brought the 

fight for Republicanism in Spain, we are told, right to the heart of 
King Alfonso’s capital. 

He demanded before more than three thousand persons at 
the Atheneum Club in Madrid that 
the youth of the nation overthrow the 
throne. 

His white hair tossing about his fiery ~ 
old face, he assailed the King and his 
ministers, almost within hailing dis- 
tance of the palace. This we learn from 
United Press dispatches from Madrid, 
which tell us also that Unamuno spoke 
for nearly two hours, and time and again 
pleaded with his audience to go into the 
streets and start the revolution. He 
cried: 

““May God help us save poor Spain!” 

Until Unamuno stept into the fore- 
ground as an agitator for a Republic, 
various editors point out, he was not 
known as a political figure. 

Nevertheless, he has always been a 
student of politics, we are told, and in 
the Spanish ‘‘History of Literature,”’ 
written by M. Romera-Navarro, weread: 


“There is no book that more clearly 
explains the political condition of Spain 
than that he published in 1912—‘The 
Future of Spain.’ 

“In this book he explains his theory 
of renewing the Spirit of Spain by 
adapting progress to heredity. This 
has been the guiding light of Spanish 
youth. 

“They say of Miguel de Unamuno, 
that when he was a child and had to sing 
in the choir, he purposely sang his worst 
so that he would be noticed. 

“They say of Unamuno now that he is 
inferior in style and composition to the 
great Spanish poets, that his novels 
have not enough movement, that his 
style lacks perfection. 

“But who ean say of Unamuno that 
he is ignored? Never has Spanish 
literature produced such a deep thinker, 
a philosopher of such strength—such a 
puzzle of paradoxes. ”’ 


Keystone photograph 


“UNEASY LIES THE HEAD 


Meanwhile we read of successive 
clashes between the police and university 
students at Madrid, until on May 5 the Government of Premier 
General Damaso Berenguer issued a statement that it would 
tolerate no further disorder. 

In the battle of that day two workmen were killed and at least 
forty other persons were injured, say Associated Press dispatches. 
These included police and civil guards, and we read further that 
in the Government’s announcement it was stated that: 


“The Government has tried to give the students abundant 


ie ae and is deeply pained that such lenieney has been 
abused, 


THAT WEARS THIS 


“Underneath the suave phraseology of the note, however, was 
apparent an iron determination to enforce the law. 

‘Premier Berenguer declared whatever measures of force were 
necessary would be taken to maintain tranquillity. 

“The trouble began when the students, complaining bitterly 
about police treatment since Thursday, raised a red flag over the 
college and adjourned to the campus. 

‘In rebellious mood, and numbering 
two thousand, they headed for the 
street. 

‘Police and troops, who had as- 
sembled at the first sign of trouble, 
assumed that they intended to parade, 
and advanced to drive the collegians 
back. 

‘““The students yielded, but not before 
each man had taken a load of stones 
from the street, which had been torn up 
for repairs. 

“They returned . to Ahé- building, 
barricaded it, climbed to the roof and 

showered stones upon the law’s forces. 

“Thereupon the police and troops 
opened fire, shooting into the air to 
frighten the demonstrators. 

‘““Kiventually the cobblestone ammuni- 
tion gave out, and the rebellious under- 
graduates came down from the roof and 
left the grounds for their homes, the 
police not interfering. 

‘* After the eollegians had left, authori- 
ties found signs urging a republic and 
attacking the monarchy pasted on the 
walls.”’ 


These Madrid Associated Press dis- 
patches relate, then, that the demonstra- 
tions against the’ Government by the 
students go back to the night when a 
crowd of them assembled at the station 
to weleome Prof. Miguel de Unamuno, 
a prominent Republican leader. 

The police charged the weleomers with 


Meanwhile it is reported that the 
Government alleges that not students 
alone were responsible for the dis- 
orders, but that outside political ele- 
ments have posed as students in all the 
disturbanees, and have committed 
violence. 

As a result of these outbreaks it ap- 
pears, the Board of Directors of the 
Madrid Central University closed it 
indefinitely. 

Curiously enough to outsiders, remark 
some observers, the student unrest presents a serious problem 
for the Government. The students, they say, gave the late 
Dictator, Primo de Rivera, considerable trouble and they were 
“one of the immediate causes of his downfall.” 

An interesting side-light on conditions in Spain is afforded 
by a Madrid United Press dispatch, which says that at a dinner 
given to King Alfonso, in order to honor him as an expert shot, 


a 


-the Government decreed a censorship on the remarks made by 


the King. 
Answering the laudatory speeches of his hosts, the King is 


sabers, and fifty persons were injured. 
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_ reported to have acknowledged the compliments, and to have 


THE PLIGHT OF JAPAN’S WORKLESS 


spoken extemporaneously as follows: 


“Spain to-day is proceeding along a difficult road, but I am 
profoundly confident that time will steer us out of the present 
abnormality through channels favorable to the supreme interest 
of the country.” 


This remark and all others, say United Press dispatches, were 
banned by the authorities throughout Spain, and the newspapers 
merely published the fact that the King thanked the dinner 
speakers for their dem- 
onstration of affection 
toward the monarchy. 

A meeting in favor of 
King Alfonso, held by 
the Monarchists in the 
new arena at Madrid, is 
reported by the Man- 
chester Guardian’s corre- 
spondent in that city, 
to have been a somewhat 
chilly affair as was the 
weather of that day. 

Significant among the 
speeches made was the 
reiteration of all the 
Monarchist speakers 
that the King had noth- 
ing to do with the coup 
détat of 1923, which 
brought about the De 
Rivera dictatorship. 

These Monarchist 
spokesmen declared also, 
we are told, that Spain 
remains Monarchist, and 
any attempt to intro- 
duce a republic would fail, as it did in 1873. 

Before this assemblage, says a Madrid correspondent of the 
New York Times, the principal speech was delivered by Antonio 
Giocoechea, former Minister of the Interior, who said: 
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PREMIER BERENGUER 


Of “iron determination.”’ 


‘‘T am speaking on behalf of the nobles of Spain, who are in the 
closest possible touch with the workers and farmers, who fare best 
under monarchieal rule. Spain is not ready for a republic, and 
wishes to keep Alfonso. 

‘‘We want King, Church, and liberty in Spain.” 


In sharp contrast to the foregoing, we have the declaration of 
Alcala Zamora, a former Cabinet Minister, and now a leader in the 
Republican movement. At Valencia before a wildly cheering 
crowd of more than four thousand persons, we learn from 
United Press dispatches, he advocated transforming Spain into 
a republic. 

He defined the Republic he favored as one ‘‘formed by Con- 
servatives,’’ and he added enthusiastically: 


““‘T believe in the twentieth century the throne can be made 


vacant by legal means. 

“‘The ideal solution to the problem confronting Spain is the 
Republican form of government. I will persecute the defenders 
of the present form implacably.’”’ 


The position of Premier General Berenguer remains almost 
unbearably difficult, thinks the Manchester Guardian, which 


goes on to say: 


“Tt is the vigor and extent of antidynastic feeling which make 
a return to normal government so hard. Events have shown that 
the slightest concession of freedom is utilized for lively propa- 
ganda against the King, even in circles that still count themselves 
Monarchist.” 


ITIES AND VILLAGES all over Japan are reported to 
be crowded with men out of work. 

According to government statistics, the Tokyo press 
note, the number of unemployed is computed at 310,000, but 
some journals claim that the number of jobless ranges anywhere 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000, and is steadily increasing. 

Unemployment is put up straight to the Diet by the Tokyo 
Nichi-Nicht. Altho the authorities will try to contend that the 
cause of unemployment 
is a matter beyond the 
province of their respon- 
sibility, because they at- 
tribute it to business 
depression throughout 
the world, still this news- 
paper insists: 


“They may, however, 
be informed of how many 
tragic events arise every 
day due to difficulties in 
the earning of a liveli- 
hood. 

“Tf so, they should re- 
gard this as a matter 
falling within the sphere 
of their responsibility, 
and ought to exert their 
best endeavors for the 
improvement of social 
life. ; 

““We do not press the 
Government to do what 
is beyond its reach, but 
we do oppose undue ela- 
tion over the unusual 
victory at the polls that 
leads to an attitude 
which shows little con- 
cern for legislative busi- 
ness at the impending special session of the Diet. 

“And we condemn Utopian dreams of passive hopes for the 
recovery of good times. 

“The unemployment question can not be solved but for far- 
reaching insight, because its causes lie in the development or 
retrogression of economic life in general rather than individual 
exertion or ability. 

‘“A solution can not be brought about by the Government 
single-handed. The Government must not be concerned with 
the retrenchment policy or other slogans, but must expedite 
the preparation of emergency relief. 

“The ambiguous attitude of the Seiyukai party toward the 
pressing unemployment problem will be prejudicial to its good 
name, and will interfere with its standing as the Opposition. 

‘Tt is reported that the proletarian parties are going to charge 
the Government with responsibility for unemployment. 

‘‘Hungry, unemployed men do not eare for statesmanship, 
and this acute question will test all political parties.”’ 


Keystone Shotaranh 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
“Revolutionary and mystic.” 


A number of Japanese newspapers sharply eriticize a certain 
native spinning factory for having abolished war-time allow- 
ances without warning and for having similarly cut down wages 
and salaries by 30 or 40 per cent. 

As this threatens the interests of the lower classes, the Osaka 
Mainichi tells us, a vigorous movement in protest has been 
started. War-time allowances, we are reminded, have been 
given to employees for the past ten: years. 

Therefore this newspaper thinks they should reasonably be 
regarded as staple earnings of the workmen, and when abolished 
they should logically be treated as actual reductions in wages. 

But another Osaka daily, Asahi, points out that scarcely had 
the above-mentioned spinning factory declared for wage reduc- 
tion than other factories followed suit. 

This excited the antagonism of the proletarian parties as well 
as of organized labor bodies, according to this newspaper. 


GERMANY’S POLITICAL SEX WAR 


HE FAILURE OF GERMAN WOMEN to accom- 
plish any of the reforms they hoped for is said to 


have crystallized in their intention to found a 


Women’s party. 

Thus, we are told, politically speaking, the sex war in Germany 
assumes for the first time a concrete form. 

Yet some Berlin correspondents say a slight gain toward the 
reforms aimed at by German women is to be noted in the new 
pill affecting the closing hours for cafés and beer-houses. 

But attempts to obtain one definite closing hour for the whole 
country has failed because, writes the Berlin correspondent of 
the London Observer, the official view in Berlin is that big cities 
must be treated differently from provincial ones. We read: 


“‘Whereas the famous ‘night-life’ is a definite attraction to a 
certain class of tourist, this same night-life would take on illicit 
forms if reputable and tolerated places of amusement were closed 
at one o’clock at night. 

“In vain sensible women plead that energetic police control 
would soon put an end to haunts where high prices and bad 
wine flourished in secret. 

“Wear that the American system of all-powerful womanhood 
will spread to Germany is in no small measure responsible for 
the official attitude. 

“German women in public life declare that reforms brought 
about by purely feminine influence are not gladly accepted by 
their male colleagues, and that they have discovered, to their 
sad surprize, that all sorts of influences, other than ideal, affect 
the bearing of a man once he is elected to any kind of office. 

“Everywhere articles are appearing attesting woman’s failure 
to make herself felt in political life. Of the women who en- 
tered the political arena after the revolution many have left 
it in disgust. 

“Male colleagues are said to have been, on the whole, very 
gracious, save in small local spots. But the graciousness was 
allied to condescension. 

“‘When feminine members in committee made trouble, and did 
not resign of their own free will, fewer women’s names graced 
the next party election list. Actually, those few were a concession 
to the female electorate. 

“Many women declare that they failed to recognize the power 
of the financial groups controlling various industries who sup- 
plied party funds, and whose wishes were paramount. 

“Realization of this killed their own enthusiasm. 

“Just as it was only the ‘woman of the people’ who demanded 
and deserved the vote in Germany at the end of the war, so it 
is only the women of the Labor party who ever understood the 
solidarity of unions and associations, or the actual need for them, 
among employers as well as employed.” 


Political associations of women in Germany, we are then ad- 
vised, have little power. The pre-war ‘‘German Woman’s 
League,” with branches in every spot throughout the country, 
is, it seems, preeminently a philanthropic and patriotic institu- 
tion, with very clear views on what constitutes socially the 
right kind of ‘‘ party.” 

That form of conceit, called snobbery when applied to the 
higher sections of society and class-consciousness when applied 
to the lower, is said by this London Observer correspondent to 
be too rife in Germany for objective discussion of affairs. 

The only powerful organ of middle-class women in Germany 
is the ‘‘Housewives’ Union,’’ he asserts, and goes on: 


“Tt deals with matters of such domestic and economic interest 
as may be found within the pages of the more serious English 
and American women’s magazines. 

“Here the German woman displays to the full her intense 
interest in the ethies of marketing and cooking, and her hopeless 
disregard of the political factors and balances of trade governing 
the kitchens of every country. 

‘The puzzle at the moment is how to combine such eminently 
practical interests with the ethical views which a purely Women’s 
party would support, and how to be certain that the proportional 
number of women voters obtained would so affect existing 
parties as to exert any influence on the present composition of 
the Reichstag.” 
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TURKEY’S FIGHTING NEWSPAPER 


LL WAS QUIET along the Turkish newspaper front, 
it seems, until the Stamboul Varin made its appearance, 
about two months ago, and started a bombardment on 

the Government in general and the Cabinet of Ismet Pasha in . 
particular. 

To-day, writes a Stamboul correspondent of the Strasbourg 
Dernizres Nouvelles, Varin, which is Turkish for ‘‘To-morrow,” 
is attracting the attention of so wide a public that some Turkish 
editors wonder how long it will be allowed to speak out so fear- 
lessly. ; 

To understand what a sensation Varin is creating, we are 
asked by this correspondent, André Alessandri, to remember 
that there are no opposition organs in Turkey. 

All publications throughout the country are profound in their 
devotion to the Government. Any semblance of criticism, he 
avers, is considered to be a blow at the safety of the State, and 
is so treated. 

What Varin demands, it seems, is a reinvigoration of the 
political situation in Turkey. It maintains that such a better- 
ment can be reached only through the resignation of the Ismet 
Pasha Cabinet, which, it claims, is worn out after seven years’ 
continuance in power. 

Speaking frankly as an antagonist of Ismet Pasha, it is not 
to be expected that Varin will present any but its side of the 
ease. According to this Stamboul correspondent: 


‘‘Varin declares that Ismet Pasha is an honest man, who loves 
his country. But he is not to be forgiven for having allowed 
his coworkers to venture on experiences that have done harm 
to all Turkey. 

““Varin adds that ‘a government should be able to see ahead 
and should not give itself up to experiment.’ What is more, 
it alleges the Ismet Pasha Cabinet recklessly has indulged in 
fantasies which have cost the country very dear. 

“In place of bread, of work, and of money, of which the country 
is in sore need, the Government, according to Varin, has ac- 
corded the right to vote to harems, and has built railways 
through desert regions. 

“Varin cites an old Turkish proverb which reads: 
comfort to a starving man to be shown millstones.’ ”’ 


‘It is small 


Contrary to all expectations and to numerous precedents, 
this Stamboul correspondent continues, no rigorous measure has 
been taken against this fighting newspaper. For a whole week, 
we are told, it insisted each morning on the resignation of the 
Ismet Pasha Cabinet and the formation of a Cabinet constituted 
of young and vigorous members. 

Apparently Varin had been saying outspokenly what so many 
Turks were meditating in silence for: 


“Tts circulation has increased forty times the original figure. 
This is an astonishing and unique record among the Turkish 
press.” 


The demand for the paper, which is published in the morning, 
is said to be so great that readers who look for it in the after- 
noon are willing to pay from five to ten francs for a copy of it. 

But this Stamboul correspondent issues a word of caution 
about the situation in Turkey as he sees it: 


; “The number of the discontented is great, and everybody 
is discouraged by the hard times which affect one and all. 

“Yet it is not just to blame the Ismet Pasha Cabinet for all 
the wo Turkey is afflicted with to-day. 

“The greater number of these evils are the result of the faulty 
government of the preceding régime. 

“Others are due to the long years of war under which Turkey 
has suffered. War was not over in Turkey until 1922. 

“Most countries affected by the World War got over their 
crises by international cooperation. 

. Turkey tried to make itself over without foreign aid, none of 
which came to her, or which she refused to ask for. 

“The Ismet Pasha Cabinet has done its best to liquidate the 
heavy heritage left by the Sultans and by war.” 
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WAR WITHOUT GLAMOUR ON THE FILM 


HERE IS NO GLAMOUR to the fighting in ‘‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” 
The screen version now follows the book. 

There is imagination in the final scene, which sounds the 
key-note. Here isa hillside sown thick with crosses, and over it 
passes a ghostly procession of the dead whe turn and look out at 
the audience with the implied speech, ‘“‘To this end you have 
doomed us.”’ 

The producers ‘‘adhere with remarkable fidelity to the spirit 

-and events of the original novel,”’ 
notes Mordaunt Hall in the New 
York Times. These are so familiar 
to readers that to rehearse them 
seems unnecessary, but Mr. Hall’s 

‘summary will refresh the mem- 
ories: 


“In nearly all the sequences, 
fulsomeness is avoided. 

“Truth comes to the fore, when 
the young soldiers are elated at 
the idea of joining up, when they 
are disillusioned, when they are 
hungry, when they are killing rats 
in a dugout, when they are shaken 
with fear, and when they, or one 
of them, becomes fed up with the 
conception of war held by the 
elderly man back home. 

‘Often the scenes are of such 
excellence that, if they were not 
audible, one might believe that 
they were actual motion-pictures 
of activities behind the lines, in 
the trenches, and in No Man’s 
Land. It is an expansive produc- 
tion, with views that never ap- 
pear to be cramped. In looking at 
a dugout, one readily imagines a 
long line of such earthy abodes. 

‘‘When shells demolish these 
underground quarters, the shrieks 
of fear, coupled with the rat-tat- 
tat of machine-guns, the bang-ziz 
of the trench mortars, and the 
whining of shells, tell the story 
of the terrors of fighting better 
than anything so far has donein animated photography coupled 
with the microphone. 

‘““There are heartrending glimpses in a hospital, where one 
youngster has had his leg amputated, and still believes that he 
has a pain in his toes. Just as he complains of this, he remem- 
bers another soldier who had complained of the same pain in the 
identical words. He then realizes what has happened to him, 
and he shrieks and cries out that he does not want to go through 
life a cripple. There is the death-room from which nobody is said 
to come out, and Paul, admirably acted by Lewis Ayres, is taken 
to this chamber shouting, as he is wheeled away, that he will come 
back. And he does. The agony in this hospital reflects that of 
the details given by Herr Remarque.”’ 


There is comedy of kinds. One of the earlier scenes has to do 
with the corporal who became dehumanized by war and authority: 


‘‘In an early sequence there is the introduction of the tyrant 
corporal, Himmelstoss, who has no end of ideas to keep young 
soldiers on the alert, sometimes amusing himself by making them 
crawl under tables, and then, during the day, ordering them to 
fall on their faces in the mud. Just as by reading the book, one 
learns, while looking at this animated work, to hate H ammelstoss. 


‘“‘And one occasion, when the audience broke their rapt 
stillness last night, was with an outburst of laughter. This hap- 
pened when Paul and his comrades lay in wait for the detested 
non-commissioned officer, and, after thrashing him, left him in a 
stagnant pool with a sack tied over his head. 7 

“Soldiers are perceived being taken like cattle to the firing- 
line, and then having to wait for food. There is the cook who 
finds that he has enough rations for twice the number of the 
men left in the company, and when he hears that many 
have been killed and others wounded, he still insists that 
these soldiers will only receive their ordinary rations. 


WAR’S FIRST DISILLUSION AMONG THE STUDENTS 


The corporal, dehumanized by war and authority, put them through a mud drill. 


“Here that amiable war veteran, Katczinsky, splendidly acted 
by Louis Wolheim, grabs the culinary expert by the throat, and 
finally a sergeant intervenes and instructs the cook to give the 
company the full rations intended for the survivors and those 
who have either died or been wounded. 

‘‘Now and again songs are heard, genuine melody that comes 
from the soldiers, and as time goes on Paul and his comrades 
begin to look upon the warfare with the same philosophic de- 
meanor that Katczinsky reveals. 

‘But when the big guns begin to boom, there are further ter- 
rors for the soldiers, and in one of these Paul has his encounter 
with a Frenchman in a shell hole. Paul stabs the Frenchman to 
death, and as he observes life ebbing from the man with whom 
he had struggled, he fetches water from the bottom of the shell 
hole and moistens the Frenchman’s lips. Itis to Paula frighten- 
ing and nerve-racking experience, especially when he eventually 
pulls from a pocket a photograph of the wife and child of the man 
he had slain.”’ 


Much of the brooding horror of the book is lost in its con- 
version into a new medium, notes Howard Barnes in the New 
York Herald Tribune, yet— 
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“The film has been able to accent much of the material in more 
startling terms than were conveyed on the written page, and this 
in the most unexpected manner. Altho Remarque celebrated 
the German side of the late conflict, his book, one takes it, was 
fashioned out of the physical terror and spiritual suffering of any 
sensitive individual caught in the maelstrom, no matter what 
flag he fought under. Partly because of an American cast and 
certain American colloquialisms, the film achieves aremarkable 
universality in its approach to modern organized slaughter. 

‘“‘With all preceding war stories brought to the stage or screen, 
from ‘The Big Parade’ to ‘Journey’s End,’ there has always been 
an inevitable glamour attaching to fighting, no matter how care- 
fully avoided. ; 

“Tn ‘All Quiet’ there is noglamour. It is courageously bitter 


BEFORE THE FRONT WAS QUIET 
Katczinsky (Louis Wolheim) and Paul (Lewis Ayres) in a night raid. 


from the first disillusionment of a bunch of German kids in a 
training-camp to the snuffing out of the last of them at the front. 
The photoplay has an extraordinary leaven of low comedy 
throughout; being a faithful record of the book. 

“Tt has one scene of near romance when the soldiers swim the 
canal to the compassionate embrace of three French girls; but in 
the adaptation of Maxwell Anderson and the direction of Mr. 
Milestone these interludes in horror are always jerked shockingly 
into the sordid pattern of actual warfare. 

“Mr. Anderson and Mr. Abbott were faced with a tremendous 
task in changing the book to film outline. They have been, on 
the whole, remarkably successful. 

“There is too much material as it stands, and the motion- 
picture lags badly toward the end, but there are many who 
thought the book did. In the dialog they have judiciously 
changed much of it to American idiom while keeping the passages 
where the boys contemplate war and its effects on themselves 
practically intact. In the former case they have given some 
magnificent lines to Louis Wolheim and ‘Slim’ Summerville, 
who play Katczinsky and Tjaden with memorable low-comedy 
characterizations. 

“The person to whom most of the credit must go for the ex- 
cellence of ‘All Quiet,’ however, is the director, Mr. Milestone. 
In his hands the screen rediscovers many of the qualities that 
distinguished it while speechless, and were so wantonly discarded 
with the advent of sound. He has thought always in terms of the 
camera, and his sound accompaniment is never allowed to break 
the episodic movement of the show. His war scenes are certainly 
the most vivid and effective ever brought to the screen.” 


The insistence on details of horror, however, affects Thornton 
Delehanty in the New York Evening Post in this way: 


“Down to the last rat in the last dugout they have tried to do 
something very faithful in transferring Erich Remarque’s ‘All 
Quiet on the Western Front’ to the screen, but. the results go. 
to show how wideagap there can be between an original work and 


its recreated self. 


‘“‘It was obviously the worthy intention of the producers to do 
a scrupulously fine job by the novel; to see that in the screen ver- | 
sion there was not a scene nor an incident nor a detail of charac- | 


terization that did not derive from the original work. 


| 


1 

‘All these things have been doggedly incorporated—the 
screaming shells, the stabbing bayonets, the waste of life and ; 
youth, the ribaldries behind the front lines—and yet they emerge > 
on the screen as lifeless copies, pale shadows which fail to catch, | 
except in only occasional moments, the vitality and emotional | 


sincerity which leapt out from the pages of the book. 


this overanxiety te hit the nail on the head.” 


THE COVER—There is a riot of color in Joseph 
Birren’s ‘‘Blossoms.”’ The artist was born in Chicago, 
and studied at the Art Institute there as well as in New 
York, Philadelphia, Munich, and Paris. Mr. Birren 
emphasizes a new note, “‘tactilism,” according to his 
younger son, the author of a catalog of the painter’s 
work. Of this we read: 


technique. 


“‘Tagctilism, briefly, is the dimension of texture added 
to the primary dimensions of form and color. In other 
words, nature in the landscape is not solely interesting 
in its shapes, its hues, and general patterns. It has 
countless textures and surfaces that represent its most 


the field, the tree and shrub from the rock formation— 
not so much in color or form as in texture! One thing 


another soft, entwined, mingled in chaotie congestion. 
That is texture!”’ 


Macbeth Galleries, New York. 


TITLES IN MASQUERADE 
CUSTOMER ONCE ENTERED a New York 
i bookstore and asked for ‘‘The Red Yacht.’”’ 
The clerk looked puzzled. 

He had never heard of the title, and asked what the book was 
about. 

‘“Tt’s poetry, and recommends you to burn up your old clothes 
in the spring.”’ 


‘Tt is impossible to view the picture without sensing — 


‘‘Tt is a finer note, a higher note in the art of landscape 
With it he has been able to key the senses, | 
to thrill the eye, the emotions, the sense of touch itself. | 


versatile and intriguing charm. The sky differs from | 


is liquidlike, another opaque, another hard and solid, 


| 


This painting is reproduced by courtesy of the | 


A little thought; and the line—‘‘in the fires of spring your | 


winter garments of repentance fling.”’ 
Yes, it was ‘The Rubaiyat.”’ 


A London bookseller’s advertisement offers to solve all such 
vague orders, and gives a list of their successful guesses. Next 
week Tur Dicesr will print the solutions of the following. Any 
readers who wish to exercise their ingenuity may send us their 
rectifications, and the names of the first successful guessers will be 
printed in a later issue. 

Now the list: 


1. One Law One Thief, ky Bernard Johnson. 
2. Humdrum Book on Acting. 
3. Firework King, by Justin McCarthy. 
4, Remain in Jesus, by Murray. 
5. The Old Pie Bus, by Warwick Deeping. 
6. Sheriton’s Cricketers. 
7. Farmer’s Suitable Pocket Book. 
8. Jean’s Universal Rounders. 
9. Last of the Inkers, by Henty. 
10. Wildest Valves Simply Explained. 
11. Odipus the Wreck. 
12. Says a Man to Lily. ; 
13. Juice of Night, by Lord Ailesbury. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF CLEMENCEAU’S BOOK 


66 HE BOOK IS VICIOUS, angered, egoistic, caddish, 
and unfair.”’ 
Yet ‘‘no one should miss it.” 

So Harold Nicholson, ‘Book Critic’? of the London Daily 
Express, writes of the Tiger’s ‘“Grandeur and Misery of Victory.” 
It ‘‘violates all the doctrines of propriety and good taste,” says 
Mr. Nicholson, who may perhaps suggest a streak of vitriol himself. 

Mr. Nicholson claims that he knows ‘“‘the circumstances 
which led Mr. Clemenceau at the age of eighty-seven, and but 
‘a few months before his death, to unburden his 

soul of all this venom.’’ And he gives us this 
picture of the aged fighter ‘‘in his little bungalow be- 
side the sea’’: 


“A deserted coast-line, the constant thunder of 
breakers on the beach, the constant sighing of the wind 
in the coarse grasses of the dunes. 

“MM. Clemenceau had built for himself a little wattled 
hut, in which he worked and read his papers. 

“Tt was to this hut, one afternoon, that they brought 
a parcel of books. 

“The first book that he opened was M. Raymond 
Recouly’s conversations with Marshal Foch. M. Re- 

couly had acted as Boswell to the great soldier, and on 
Foch’s death he collected his notes into a volume, which, 
altho somewhat indiscreet, was not intentionally mali- 
cious. 

““There was a passage, however, in which Marshal 

Foch implied that M. Clemenceau had been deficient 
in patriotism in not supporting the French military 
experts in their desire to obtain for France the frontier 
of the Rhine. 

“On reading this passage, M. Clemenceau flung the 
book aside in fury and hobbled back into his bungalow. 
He sat down at his deal table in the window recess, 

looking out through roses to the sea. 

“An angry old man, clenching his fists with the 
accumulated rage of eighty-seven years—two clenched 
fists on the table, wearing cotton gloves of pale lavender. 

‘‘Mor indoors and outdoors, Clemenceau always wore 
those famous gloves. 

“‘And in this mood he stretched forward for pen 
‘and paper and began to write. 

““*Vou challenge me,’ he wrote. ‘Here lam!’ And 
he continued writing in this mood for seven days. 

The result of his ill-temper is now before me neatly 
bound in black and gold. 

‘‘Georges Clemenceau had always been an egoist, 
and in his closing years he became an egomaniac. 

“He had always been a fighter, and when senility 

-eame to clasp his intellect, he fell to loving battle for battle’s 
sake. 

“He was harsh and cruel and unscrupulous. 

““On every page of his book one hears the snarl of the wounded 
tiger and the rending of his claws. 

“The great force and the great weakness of Clemenceau were 
that he possest a one-track mind. Since that morning in 1870, 
when he looked across from the hill of Montmartre and saw the 
distant palace of St. Cloud smoking in the flames of Prussian 
incendiarism, he had been obsessed by the desire for revenge.”’ 


“This obsession, this monomania, carried him through the 
darkest days of the war and inspired many a faint heart with 
the conviction of ultimate victory,” says Mr. Nicholson, enlarg- 
ing on words one used to hear in post-war Paris: ‘‘He was good 
for the war, but bad for the peace.’”’ For ‘‘when the fight was 
won, Georges Clemenceau remained a fighter.” Continuing: 


‘He completely misunderstood the endeavors of Wilson and 
Lloyd George to mitigate the full force of Germany’s humiliation 
and to procure a peace which should be something more than 
an armistice. 

‘‘He attributed their moderation to jealousy of France; there 
was one moment when his fury with Lloyd George reached such 
a pitch of intensity that he rose and seized him by the throat. 
They were separated by President Wilson. 

‘“‘This grotesque incident is referred to in these memoirs in 
a slightly attenuated form. 


“We must read this book with the qualification that. it 
is the work of a man suffering from ossification of the brain. 
But the brain of Clemenceau, even ossifying, emits rumbles 
and flashes which bear the sound of genius; and altho the book 
illumines only by flash-light, yet there is a smell of brimstone 
in the air, and one is left with the acrid taste of gunpowder 
on the lips. 

“The main theme of the book is an attack on Marshal Foch. 
M. Clemenceau, like the Turk, could ‘bear no brother near his 
throne.’ And being a Tatar as well as a Turk, he told Marshal 
Foch exactly what he felt about it. 

“One is left with the impression that Foch was more in the 
right than Clemenceau, except in that one point of the Rhineland 


ENEMIES AND FRIENDS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


The Frenchman stabbed to death, and the German stabbed with remorse. 


frontier. And one is left also with the impression that Clemen- 
ceau interfered too much with military matters, whereas Foch 
at moments fancied himself as a politician. 

“But it is not only Foch that Clemenceau attacks. 

“In fact, he attacks everybody except Lord Milner and Sir 
Maurice Hankey. At moments, his epigrams are trenchant. He 
speaks of President Wilson ‘smiling like a benevolent wolf.’ He 
defines Mr. Balfour as ‘the most cultured, the most gracious, the 
most courteous of adamantine men.’ 

‘There are vivid sketches of conferences, incidents—pictures 
of the experts and secretaries sitting behind their chiefs in con- 
ference. 

““M. Clemenceau will make no excuses for the Germans, not 
even the excuse of pardonable embarrassment. Even the trem- 
bling misery of Brockdorff Rantzau on that dreadful day at the 
Trianon Palace, when he received the treaty, is described as 
‘stiffest insolence.’ 

‘‘No, this is not a fair book, or a wise book, or even a decent 
book. 

‘‘But it is a book which no one should miss.”’ 


We quote one mitigating sentence from Clemenceau’s book: 


“Above all, I owe him |Foch] a grudge for not having allowed 
me to end my days in the modest self-respect of a silence in 
which I had set my chief inward bliss. And now that I have 
made my reply, I find myself asking whether I should not have 
done better to remain present but mute, even as thou, Unknown 
Warrior, made greater by silence.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


MAKING MARRIAGE FIT THE TIMES 


HE YEAST OF LIBERALISM, we are told, is working 
powerfully in our national life. 
It is seen in the way the churches are changing their 
rules to fit the changing times. 

Among the latest proofs of this, say the liberals, is the recent 
report of the Presbyterian General Assembly’s Special Commis- 
sion on Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage, headed by the 
Rey. Ralph Marshall Davis, of Erie, Pennsylvania. The creation 
of such a commission, they declare, is in itself a recognition of 
the fact that real changes 
are occurring in the people’s 
views of sex and marriage; 
and for this reason its rec- 
ommendations have a deep 
interest for the public at 
large. As the whole report, 
an elaborate affair, will be 
submitted for action to the 
next General Assembly on 
June 2, the Philadelphia 
Record says: 

‘“When the General As- 
sembly meets at Cincinnati 
in June, it will be to con- 
sider this bold, perhaps 
startling paragraph: 


““*Qur seminaries should 
offer courses on the biolog- 


: amar ; 
Ses atareticaercd Sure that Pll rest, some fragrant, distant eve, 
spiritual factors entering When cosmos out of chaos I achieve. 


into the adjustments of men 
and women to the new life 
of the wedded pair.’ 

“Tt is suggested that 
eventually the Church will 
favor two marriage cere- 
monies, civil and religious, 
the latter being optional. There is a guarded recognition of the 
usefulness of birth-control, practised under medical advice. 

“This courageous approach to a ‘delicate’ subject by a church 
body is one of the most refreshing, confidence-sustaining occur- 
rences of many a long moon. 

“The questions that will be answered for theological students, 
if the special commission’s report goes through, by the courses 
of study recommended for the seminaries, are the very questions 
that storm the minds of men and women contemplating marriage 
and seeking counsel from the clergv—upon whom, hitherto, have 
been loaded inhibitions and restrictions, barring them from 
practical usefulness to their charges in the most complex phases 
of life. 

“This is not bringing the Church down to the level of the 
common life; it is bringing life and the Church up to the highest 
level of spiritual influence upon human conduct and experience.” 


The action recommended by the commission in this regard 
will “‘set up a responsible agency for helping puzzled people,” 
the Philadelphia paper thinks. ‘‘Truly, a triumph for liberal- 
ism!” it exclaims, adding: 


“When that Presbyterian commission described sex as ‘the 
most wonderful, the most beautiful and most determinative 
force in the world,’ it proved that the changes unquestionably 
going on in the public mind and conduct are not part of a 
helterskelter race to doom and destruction, but can be reduced 
to order and made a foremost phase in the advance of true 
liberalism in our modern urbanized, mechanized life.” 


There is nothing revolutionary in this report, remarks the 
New York Sun, pointing out that it opposes the widening of the 
divoree law, condemns divorce for the purpose of remarriage, 


EXPERIENCE 
By Joun Cook 


VES God had shaped me, out of His deep thought, 


To prove my worth He staked me out a plot. 


Nor tax nor rental: dateless, too, the lease; 
Heaven, hell are here, and life and death, and peace. 


Some parts lie waste, and some are scarred for grain: 
The whole hath watering of tears and pain. 


FE’en now I mourn a lifetime’s paltry winnings, 
The tree’s poor girth, the castle’s foiled beginnings. 


Yet countless ages, ere my task be done, 
Here must I hew and sweat, and bear the sun, 


Then He, I know, will doff His majesty, 
And in my garden walk and talk with me. 


and has no use for companionate marriage; but in praise of its 
‘lucidity and vigor of utterance” that paper says: 


“Tn its discussion of sex it does not palter with plain speech. 
“At times it draws liberally on the vernacular of those 
young men and women for whose benefit so many problems of 
marital relationship are reviewed. There are crispness and 
forthrightness in such sentences as these: Bee :, 
“<4 baby in the home now and then is a splendid diversion 
for those suffering from an uneventful married life.’ 
«The cheap skate who thinks of marriage as an outlet for his 


weaknesses is doomed to a 


cheap disappointment.’ 

““* When one gets married, 
he tardily recalls that he has 
married the whole human 

race.’ 

“The commission holds 
that bringing children into 
the world and educating 
them, and not mere happi- 
ness, is the primary busi- 
ness of marriage. 

*** While happiness is im- 
plied,’ the report remarks, 
‘nevertheless the wedding 
that forms a home where 
life proceeds normally gets 
itself ready to understand 
the nomenclature of birth, 
life, death, loss, frustration, 
illness, blood, vice, sin.’ 
Therefore, ‘great character 
is demanded of those who 
would essay marriage.’ 

““A complete rewriting of 
education for young women 
may, in the commission’s 
opinion, have to be made. 
Colleges may be forced to 
give more and more atten- 
tion to home-making.”’ 


—The Times, New York. 


Another point approved by The Sun, as by others, is this: 


“The report specifically recommends deleting from the Con- 
fession of Faith the words: ‘And, therefore, such as profess the 
true reformed religion should not marry with infidels, Papists, and 
other idolators; neither such as are godly be unequally yoked by 
marrying with such as are notoriously wicked in their life or 
maintain damnable heresies.’ This sentence, it is held, adds 
nothing to the weight of previous admonitions ‘to marry only 
in the Lord,’ but does serve to give offense out of keeping with 


the religious temper of the present day. Marriage with Roman 
Catholics, the commission says, may be ‘in the Lord.’” 


A new definition of marriage, formulated by a subcommittee 
on “Definition of Marriage in the Terms of Contemporary Life 
with the Background of the Mind of the Master,”’ of which the 


Rev. Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, of Milwaukee, was chair- 
man, follows: 


“Marriage is an institution ordained of God for the honor 
and happiness of mankind, in which one man and one woman 
enter into a bodily and spiritual union, pledging each to the 
other mutual love, honor, fidelity, forbearance and comradeship 
such as should assure an unbroken continuance of their wedlock 
so long as both shall live. 

“This institution finds its primary justification in the main- 
tenance of the Christian home, in which children shall be born 
and nurtured in the Christian faith. On the side of civil 2Ov- 
ernment, the Church recognizes marriage as a legal contract, 
involving the moral obligations of Christian citizenship.” 


The commission asks that the attitude of the General Assembly 


members, of the ministers and the laity toward this definition ~ 


be exprest in writing to Doctor Johnston. ‘ 
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_ has been surrounded by seas of rum, 
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HOW PROHIBITION SAVED THE BOWERY 


WO “BLIND TIGERS” on a block are better than one 
saloon. ; 
That is the considered opinion of a Salvation Army 
officer who has seen drunkenness decreasing under Prohibition 


in spite of the speak-easies. 


Commander Evangeline Booth quotes this opinion in her own 


fervent appraisal of the benefits of Prohibition in an article 
‘in the New York Times. 


In her work in England, Europe, 


in the 
Commander Booth 


nearly twenty-five years 
United States, 


from which she sought to save thou- 
sands of human derelicts. . Here she 
has watched the seas ebb and many 
old soaks stagger back to sobriety, 


useful citizenship. 

In New York, before Prohibition, 
she writes, the Salvation Army 
would collect 1,200 to 1,300 drunk- 
ards in a single night, and seek to 
reclaim them. Prohibition immedi- 
ately reduced this ingathering to 400, 
and in a particular test the propor- 
tion of actually intoxicated persons 
dwindled from nineteen out of twenty 
to no more than seven in all. ‘In 
fact,’ she says, ‘‘this method of 
evangelization yielded so few results 
that we gave it up.” 

Take, for instance, the Bowery, 
that once hectic thoroughfare of 
erime, where rum was the hand- 
maiden of evil. 

“Our report from the Bowery,” 
says Commander Booth, ‘‘is_ that 
drinking in that difficult area has 
dropt 60 per cent.—that is, to less 
than half what it was. In 1920, the 
first year of Prohibition, the Salva- 
tion Army took charge of the Bowery 
Hotel. Every night, and especially 
on Saturday night, men had to be 
ejected for creating disturbances. 
But to-day, in our Memorial Hotel, 
where we house 4,800 men a week, 
we do not have more than four 
or five cases of intoxication, or 
one in 1,000.” 

Contrast this with a picture of 
what the Bowery used to be, as it is 
described by an experienced officer: 


Keystone View Company 


HER RESCUE WORK REDUCED 


Ella Slayden. 


“This section was notorious for more than 100 years as the 
great crime center of the metropolis, if not of the country. 

“Under the licensed saloon the gangster organizations were 
thoroughly entrenched; concert halls and gambling clubs of a 
most vicious character were doing business in a high-handed 
way. 

Mau men were murdered in cold blood and buried beneath 
the buildings, or thrown into the sewers, or otherwise done away 
with. There were about 100 saloons, four saloons to every block, 
making on both sides of the street eight saloons. Some of 
these were palatial, occupying an independent building; the up- 
stairs was used for all kinds of iniquity—they were usually 
called ‘Ladies’ Parlors.’ 

‘““There were more than a hundred parlor houses and hundreds 
of smaller houses of prostitution running on the side streets the 
entire length of the Bowery, extending way down into Cherry 
and Water streets. 

“Tt is estimated that 200,000 men would come in from the 
country from various States—New England, New York State, 


Commander Evangeline Booth, shown here with her niece, 
She finds a 60-per-cent. reduction of drinking 
on the once-flowing Bowery. 
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Pennsylvania, New, Jersey—every week, especially on Saturdays 
and Sundays. ; 

“Millions of dollars were poured into the pockets of the 
vicious purveyors of sin who thrived on the business of rum 
and immorality. Lodging-houses were not as numerous, but 
there were many of them twenty or thirty years ago. The lodg- 
ing-houses in those days were notorious for the peddling of rum, 
dope, stolen goods, and debauchery . 

‘There was much bootlegging going on in the days of the 
saloon—more than in these days. 

“Tn fact, I have had a policeman, 
in fact many of them, some of them 
now retired, tell me that the Bowery 
and Third Avenue was a veritable 
hell on earth from the vice and 
brawls that went on not only with 
the gangsters and the tough boys of 
the neighborhood but many families 
as well. I have had these same police- 
men tell us what a wonderful change 
has been brought about in a reign 
of quietness for the neighborhood 
since Prohibition came.” 


25 


Similar reports of increasing so- 
briety come from Chicago and many 
other large cities, and, writes Com- 
mander Booth: 


“The reason is economic. 

“These men can not afford to pay 
for reliable liquor at 75 cents a drink, 
and in any event reliable liquor is 
more difficult to obtain. 

“Tt has been said that in the 
evasion of the Kighteenth Amend- 
ment there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. The position 
of the Salvation Army is that drink 
is not a blessing of which Prohibition 
deprives citizens who are entitled to 
it. We regard drink as a danger from 
which the citizen and his home have 
been wisely defended. 

“The statement that indulgence 
in liquor and consequent evasion of 
the Highteenth Amendment vary 
inversely as the wealth of the families 
involved means that the mass of the 
nation engaged upon the production 
and consumption of commodities is 
not to be held responsible for the boot- 
legging, the rum-running and the dis- 
obedience to law which have been so 
widely advertised for the purpose of 
discrediting a beneficent measure of 
reform. 

“‘Our officers, in their reports, are 
fully conscious that evasion isa serious 
offense against the public interest. 

“But they deny pointblank that 
such evasion, even where it is most 
prevalent, has destroyed the broader 
values of the law evaded. 

“<Tf? asks one of our. officers at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, ‘Prohibi- 
tion at its worst has improved con- 
ditions to the extent that is seen, what 
would it be if we had a perfect enforcement of the Volstead 
Law?’” 


No middle ground is possible, in the opinion of Commander 
Booth. Permit light wine and beer, under whatever control, 
and ‘‘there would be exactly the same forces organized to break 
down regulation that are to-day organized against Prohibition.” 
Finally, 


“The conclusion of the Salvation Army therefore has been, 
in one sentence, that Prohibition in the full sense of the word 
has been a major reason for the rapid advance of the United 
States to a foremost place among nations; that liquor not pro- 
hibited is a major reason for the retardation of a similar progress 
among other peoples of the world, and that if Prohibition be 
attacked, whether by foreign nations or by certain of our own 
citizens, the reason is, in the main, a selfishness on the part of 
the individual or of the financial interest involved. 

“In a sentence, the world is moving toward the view that 
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ONE OF THE BOWERY’S 100 SALOONS IN 1905 


liquor is a survival of the past; and, manifestly, Prohibition in 
the United States has come to stay, and must be accepted as the 
law of the land.” 


FOR HANGING JUDGE LYNCH 


66 VERY COURT-HOUSE IN THE STATE should 
be hung with mourning.” 
With these words the Columbia Record, South 


Carolina, bows its own head in shame that a mob recently 
wrested a prisoner from a sheriff, after clubbing the official, tied 
the accused negro to a tree, and shot him to death. 

This is one of three lynchings which have already stained the 
record of 1930, the other two haying occurred in Mississippi and 
Georgia, almost at the time when some of the Southern papers 
were congratulating themselves that 1929 had been disgraced 
by only ten mob outrages. Now they feel keenly the fact that 
the record for this year has been marred so soon. 

However, there is some hope in the situation, at least in South 
Carolina, where Governor Richards has set the machinery of 
justice in motion. 

Dispatches tell us that he sent a public prosecutor to the scene 
of the outrage and ordered a dozen State detectives to aid the 
local authorities to single out and arrest the guilty persons. 
“The vigor and dispatch with which Governor Richards, Solici- 
tor Harris and the grand jury of Oconee County have acted,” 
observes the Asheville Citizen from a neighboring State, ‘‘are 
convineing evidence that everything is being done that can be 
done to vindicate the State’s flouted sovereignty, and to bring 
those who flouted it to justice.” 

But the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, which has taken an energetic 
stand against Judge Lynch, is not so sure that equally vigorous 
action will be taken in Mississippi, where it says ‘‘nearly 500 
victims have preceded Dave Harris to a mob death since the 
records have been kept, and probably not 1 per cent. of the 
murderers have been punished.”’ 

It is to be promptly noted that the Southern press is united 
in a stern and vigorous denunciation of mob murder. <A char- 
acteristic view is exprest by the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
which says: 


‘‘In no instance is lynching an offense which may be condoned 
by good citizens. 

“Tt is revolting to the sensibilities of civilized men. 

‘‘In the procedure is revealed such irresponsibility as marks 
the participants unfit for partnership in the State. The very 
act of lynching is a scornful gesture toward orderly government. 
It is an affront to those institutions which are set up to the end 


¥ 
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that men may be punished in a 
judicial manner for their sins 
against society. 

‘‘Any person who takes a life, 
or is an accessory in the taking of 
one, without the sanction of the 
law, is himself a murderer and is 
subject to the penalty for that 
crime. 

‘‘Lynching bees can not but 
bring reproach upon the South. | 
Apologists seek to excuse them on 
the ground that social conditions 
here are different from those ob- 
taining in other sections of the 
country; but that is merely beg- 
ging the question. 

‘‘Tt is true, of course, that the 
best and more responsible people — 
of the South, believing firmly, 
as they do, in the orderly processes © 
of government, neither participate — 
in lynching bees nor condone 
them. That, too, however, ex- 
euses this class only in a degree. 
It is the business of these best and | 
more responsible people to teach — 
the thugs, through drastic action, 
that such mob murders as were 
committed Wednesday in the 
States of South Carolina and 
Mississippi will not be tolerated. 

‘“‘The lowliest person, be he white or colored, is entitled to 
his day in court after a charge has been preferred against him. | 

‘‘He should enjoy all the protection the Government can | 
afford, and every opportunity to plead his case before an un- | 
biased jury. Only under such conditions can the State fulfil its 
destiny. Mob rule, if it continues, will head the community for 
the barbarism which characterized our uncivilized ancestors. 
Send a half-dozen lynchers to the gallows or the electric-chair, 
and this dismal business would be rooted out of our modern life.” 


Yet it has been asserted by at least one Northern metropolitan 
paper that white men kill Negroes in the South without con- 
science and without punishment, a charge that is bitterly denied 
by two Tennessee papers. Members of the editorial staff of the 
Chattanooga News made an investigation in Tennessee and 
found that, so far as that State is concerned, the cruel charge is 
absolutely untrue. ‘‘In Tennessee, for instance,’’ says The 
News, ‘‘the number of whites killed by Negroes exceeds the 
number of Negroes killed by whites. Statistics from Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, and Memphis prove this. Furthermore, while 
homicides among Negroes are numerous, the usual case is that 
of a Negro who has killed a Negro. We believe that the South 
is reducing this tendency, too, by improving the living condi- 
tions for the Negroes.’”’ And the Nashville Tennessean asserts 
emphatically: 


“Our record for the treatment of the Negro is not yet all that 
it should be. We confess that there are occasionally white men 
who are unjust and unfair in their attitude toward the Negro. 

‘But these white men are not representative of the great 
majority of their fellow citizens. 

‘‘We have made real progress in solving the lynching problem. 
No effort should be made to deny the South credit for what it has 
achieved in this direction. 

‘As a matter of fact, the average white man and the average 
Negro in the South understand each other. 

‘There is no hostility between them. There is a mutual recog- 
nition of the fact that each is necessary to the well-being of the 
other. There are very few white men in Tennessee who cherish 
any kind of animosity against the Negro because he is a Negro. 

‘‘On the contrary, there is generally a real affection between the 
two races. The Negroes are entrusted with grave responsibilities 
by the white people. We call on them to help us in the care of 
our little ones, and they are invaluable in sickness and in distress. 

“The better provision that many white communities are 
making for the health, the education and the living conditions 
for the Negro is evidence of a desire to do them justice and to 
keep them in the community. All over Tennessee the white 
people are contributing of their means to give the Negroes better 
advantages than they have had, so that they will continue to 
live in contentment and in amity with the white people: 

‘These facts are not appreciated by our Eastern crities.”’ 
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CHRYSLE 


oR, CHRYSLER “70” ROYAL SEDAN, $1445 
F, 0. B. Factory (Special Equipment Extra) 


NX hrysler does on the road 
what others do on paper 


ONE RIDE ina Chrysler quickly clears up all confusing claims about 
motor cars. —==2 The dictionary is everyone’s property. Words are 
free. On paper it is a common thing to see motor car performance referred 


to as “dashing” and “amazing” and “thrilling”—but a ride in a Chrysler 


ae 9 5 quickly proves that Chrysler performance is the real thing. Don’t take 
your ride om paper—but on the road. —==2 Get behind the wheel of 

NEW CHRYSLER SIX 
Lowest-priced six ever to bear a new Chrysler and let the car supply its own adjectives. Let a Chrysler 
the Chrysler name, bringing 
Chrysler performance, Chrysler 
style, Chrysler comfort, Chrysler 
safety, Chrysler quality and 
Chrysler prestige within the reach 
of virtually everyone who can 


afford an automobile. Five body 
styles, $795 t0$845,f.0.b factory of Chrysler performance — it’s the fact that Chrysler does on the road 


show you the vast difference there is between merely claiming fine 


performance and actually having it. —==2 It’s the unmatchable quality 


what others do on paper —that keeps Chrysler firmly in its leadership. 
Don’t let high-sounding adjectives mislead you. There’s a Chrysler for 


every purse and need — Imperial, “77”, “70”, “66”, New Chrysler Six. 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


“EXCUSE ti, BIE si 


ERHAPS WE DON’T FEEL LIKE EXCUSING it, but 
Pees is really good reason why we should—as the telephone 


people look at it. 

Here is their side of the matter. __ 

It is ably presented in a pamphlet by K. W. Waterson, issued 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. In a thousand calls, he 
tells us, only six, on an average, are interrupted. 

Sometimes it is the company’s fault—sometimes the sub- 
seriber’s. 

They agree to excuse us. It is only fair for us to return the 


favor. Writes Mr. Waterson: 

‘In the larger cities, inter- 
ruptions occur on the average ate 
six times in a thousand local 
conversations. 

‘“On three of these an actual 
severing of connection has 
taken place. 

“The other three are the 
result of some action at the 
calling or called station. 

“The three cut-offs per thou- 
sand calls attributable to tele- 
phone operation are due to an 
accumulation of possibilities 
for failure inherent both in 
human effort and in extensive 
electrical plant. 

“Calls in large cities involve 
two, and sometimes three, 
operators. There are either 
three or four points of contact 
where the connection may be 
severed purely through an 
operator’s mistake. 

“Calls passing through a pri- 
vate switchboard may have seven or more vulnerable points. 

“With any extensive electrical plant involving cords, lamps, 
coils, relays, soldered connections and other contacts, there are 
always possibilities for trouble to creep in. A conversation 
within a large city is held over physical plant which includes 
about 15 movable contacts, some 400 soldered or mechanically 
secured connections, and 50 other contacts where temporary 
trouble might develop. When the connection passes through 
private switchboards, about 200 more contacts are added to the 
line. 

“Cut-offs from dial telephones occur less frequently, altho 
chances for mistakes at private switchboards and at subscribers’ 
instruments are still present. 

“In smaller cities where there is only one telephone office, 
telephone conversations are less likely to be interrupted, since 
only one operator is involved in completing calls, and there is 
considerable less equipment than in the larger places. 

“Long-distance connections, on the other hand, pass through 
more equipment and involve more operators, and cut-offs average 
somewhat higher, about ten calls in a thousand. 

“Tn a long-distance cable connection from New York to Chi- 
cago, there are about 1,500 relay or key contacts and 9,000 other 
fixt contacts of different kinds, in addition to some 40,000 
soldered connections in the toll line itself. All long-distance 
calls are subject to more physical hazard than local calls.”’ 


Prevention of cut-offs, we are assured, has received careful 
attention by the telephone organization. Equipment has been 
designed to throw every practical safeguard against the acci- 
dental taking down of talking connections. Operating methods 
have been worked out to reduce the likelihood of mistakes. 
Cords and lamps on switchboards are colored so that operators 
can identify connections. All central-office equipments are given 
rigid tests frequently. Toll lines and toll equipments which 
contain complicated apparatus are subject to frequent inspection 


and constant supervision. Mr. Waterson goes on: 
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© From ‘‘OH, MAN!”’ By Clare Briggs. V.P. Volland Company, Publishers 


“‘Oeeurrences at subscribers’ stations or private boards fall 
into two general classifications—those which really break down 
the connection and those which give that impression. Private- 
exchange operators disconnect by mistake in the same way that 
company operators occasionally do. 

‘‘In the other group are cases where the private-exchange 
operator fails to follow up calls to extensions slow in answering, 
and fails to advise the calling party of conditions, with the 
resulting impression of cut-off on his part. The same impression 
may be given when a particular person has been called to the 
telephone, but is slow to respond, and this may occur at single- 
line stations as well as at private boards. 

‘“Sometimes one party or the 
other leaves the telephone to 
look up information, and is slow 
to return, and the impression 
of cut-off is given to the party 

waiting. 

“Tf a cut-off does oceur, the 
quickest way to get the connec- 
tion reestablished, is for the 
called user to hang up his re- 
ceiver and allow the ealling 
user to order the connection 
restored.”’ 


Next we come to the irri- 
tating cases of “wrong num- 
bers Lbs: 


“In a large city, about 
twenty-three calls out of a 
thousand result in a wrong 
number. Thirteen are calls on 
which the telephone company 
is partly or wholly at fault; ten 
are calls on which the number 
given by the person calling was 
not the number he wanted. 

“‘In some cases, the number has been passed clearly to the 
operator, but a mistake has been made by that operator, or 
by another operator involved, in completing the connection. 
In other cases, the number may not have been clearly passed 
to the operator, due, perhaps, to faulty articulation or to failure 
to speak into the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

“The telephone company is wholly responsible for six wrong 
numbers in a thousand ealls resulting from a misunderstand- 
ing between operators. In order to reduce these errors to a mini- 
mum, each operator receives training in voice work before 
she is permitted to handle calls. Because of the similarity in 
sound between some of the ten digits, the operators are 
taught to pronounce each figure in such a way as to minimize 
confusion. 

‘Perhaps the best-known example of this is the pronunciation 
of the figure ‘3’ as ‘th-r-ee,’ the letter ‘r’ being slightly rolled. 
It will also be noted that the figure ‘4’ is pronounced ‘fo-wer,’ 
the figure ‘5’ as ‘fi-iv,’ and so on. Since 1920 the wrong numbers 
for which the telephone company is responsible have decreased 
from twenty-six to thirteen per thousand ealls. <A very large 
part of the gain has been due to more accurate service between 
operators.” 


Then, too, it appears that on ten calls out of a thousand the 
number requested by the person making the call is not the 
number that he really wants: 


“This is usually caused by calling from memory when one is 
not really sure of the number desired, by calling from an old 
list of numbers, or similar causes. The service is made to appear 
somewhat worse when the person who makes the mistake fails 
to apologize for it on receiving an answer, and charges the 
mistake to the operator. 

“While the wrong numbers chargeable to the telephone com- 
pany have decreased, the wrong numbers requested by the person 
making the call have stood at ten out of a thousand calls, or now 
nearly half of the total wrong numbers.” a 
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In a nation-wide poll impartially conducted by 109 of the country’s 
leading newspapers, the following question was asked: 


“Tf you were buying an electric refrigerator, 


what make would you prefer to own?” 


Here is the tabulation of the answers received: 

General Electric Refrigerator. . . . . . 52.2% 
ING | ie in ind 9 TS eat 8 PH Dilly Shige OS) ERS Ome 
WNol3) c2e78 Shem) cami il syne Gam shor enaibe, 0 er eee Anes 
Noss: ne ee ie OT 0, ha eal reo 
INOS yin. | od Vere ears eects Ga ee 
Miscellaneous’ \S Ha ts acon. Kae a UE Ge 


The General Electric Refrigerator received more votes 
than all other makes combined. And little wonder! 


Think of this record when you buy. Prices are now as low as $205 at the factory, 
and most people buy on our easy time payment plan. For an illustrated booklet 
address Section D-5B, Electric Refrigeration Department, General Electric 
Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N, B, C. network 
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HOW COMMON THINGS WORK—XIV 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: MENDING LEAKS 


O MOST OF US the plumbing in our homes is like our 

teeth—we do not realize that we have them until some- 

thing goes wrong. Even the handy man rarely will 
attempt plumbing repairs, because he thinks that plumbing work 
is difficult and mysterious. 

This is not so, says Arthur Wakeling, home-workship editor of 
Popular Science Monthly, in *‘Fix 
It Yourself’? (Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, New York). 
Nearly any man, we are assured, 
with common tools and without 
special mechanical skill, can. do 
plumbing repair jobs, such as mend- 
ing leaks. We read: : 


RUBBER TUBING 


“The first thing is to turn off the 
water. In many modern homes a 
shut-off valve will be found beside 
the water-meter. If there is' none 
in the house, the supply may be 
turned off at the curb-box, usually 
near the street curb at the front of 
the house. If. the position of this 
: box is not known, often it may be 
located with an ordinary compass. 

“First find the place in the cellar where the pipe enters; then, 
following the line of this pipe, and holding the compass as close to 
the ground as possible, walk slowly to the curb. As you-approach 

the iron curb-box, the needle will be deflected, and it is then a 
simple matter to uncover the box and shut off the water with a 


TEMPORARY PIPE 
REPAIR 


key. 

‘‘Leaks at. pipe joints—where the pipe screws into couplings, 
unions, and other fittings—are due to strains or 
worn threads. Unscrew the joint and smear a 
little thick paint on the thread inserted in the 
= joint... ; 3 

“If this should not stop the leak, clean the 
thread of the pipe with a. strong lye solution so 
that it is absolutely free from oil or grease. Re- 
move the solution with clean water and coat the 
thread with a low-melting-point paste solder, and 
heat with a flame until the solder has melted 
and formed a coating over the threads, but do 
not let it fill them up. 

“Litharge mixed with boiled linseed oil forms 
_ a thick pasty pipe-thread ‘dope’ that can be de- 
pended upon. 

‘“‘Tf leaks are due to rusting or freezing, shut off the water and 
close the rupture or hole as much as possible by peening it with a 
' ball-peen hammer. Coat the hole or fissure with a thin layer of 
; iron cement. Then wrap the affected part of the pipe very firmly 
| with splicing compound tape, such as is used by electricians. Over 
this wrap tightly a layer of friction tape. 

“If iron cement or tape is not available, the leak may be 
temporarily repaired by cutting a piece about 214 inches long 
| from an ordinary hose, slitting it down the center, and slipping 
it over the pipe. Fasten it in place over the leak with a C-clamp 
or other clamping device. If not available, an ordinary strap 
hinge and a large carriage bolt and nut make a very effective 
clamp. 

‘“When a hot-water storage tank develops a leak, most house- 
holders consider it beyond repair. But a small leak can be stopt 
easily by driving a tapered plug of white pine or walnut into the 
hole. The plug should have a very gradual taper with the enter- 
ing end almost as sharp as a needle. It is driven in with a ham- 
mer after it has first been soaked in water. The projecting end 
is cut off within half an inch from the tank surface. 

“Where the hole in the tank is 14 inch in diameter or larger, use 
a stove bolt 2 inches or more in length, a nut, a rubber washer, 
and two iron washers. Split one of the iron washers with a cold 
chisel in such a way that it resembles a lock washer. Slip the 
head of the bolt through the hole in the tank. Now place the 
split washer over the bolt and slide the washer against the boiler. 
Holding the bolt end firmly in one hand, screw the washer in 
through the hole with the other. 

‘“‘Once the washer is inside the tank, the head of the bolt ean 
not be pulled out. All that is necessary, then, is to put the rubber 
and iron washers on the protruding bolt, and serew the nut tight. 

“Faucets and other valves that leak because their washers 
have become worn waste an almost unbelievably large quantity 
of water. Two leaking hot-water faucets will cost the householder 


UNSCREW 
THIS CAP 


| ~SSCREW HOLDING WASHER 


COMPRESSION FAUCET 
Showing washer and packing. 


at least a dollar a year in gas alone—enough to pay for fifty good 
washers. 

Common water-faucets found in the home may be one of two 
types—compression or Fuller. The first type makes use of the 
screw threads for pressure in closing, while the second depends 
on the leverage of the handle and the attached rods. 

‘Tf a faucet leaks when it is closed tightly, the trouble is with 
the rubber (or fiber) washer in the main passage. This washer 
should be replaced immediately. 

‘““The other type of leak allows the water to spurt out around 
the valve stem while the water is turned on. It is seldom that 
such a leak can not be stopt by tightening the cap or packing nut. 

“To repair a compression faucet, shut off the water; then open 
the faucet and let the water drain out. Loosen the cap (packing 
nut) with a wrench. Unscrew the valve stem by turning the 
handle to the left until it is removed entirely. Now loosen the 
serew holding the disk washer. 

“Tf the head of the screw has corroded to such an extent that 
it breaks, cut out the washer first and turn the serew with a pair of 


pliers. Fasten a new washer in the recess from which the old one © 


has been removed, trimming it to fit, if necessary. A hard washer 
is preferred for hot water and a soft one for'cold. Examine the 
seat for the washer and make sure that it has not become rough 
where the washer was worn away. If it has, it should be 
smoothed. This often can be done with a screwdriver or the 
square end of a narrow, flat file. Some faucets have seats that can 
be replaced with new ones. 

“Tf a Fuller faucet drips or leaks continually, the rubber ball is 
badly worn. The ball may be replaced by taking the faucet 
apart between the body and the spud. Replace the old rubber 
ball with a new one, making sure that the small taper of the ball 
faces the faucet. Before screwing the body to the spud, turn the 
faucet handle so that the ball hugs the seat. 

“A rattling Fuller faucet is an indication that the packing 
around the stem is worn. Remove the handle and unscrew the 
packing nut. Then remove the brass or lead ring. Replace the 
old packing with candle wicking or heavy, soft string soaked in 
candle grease or heavy oil. This done, replace the metal ring, 

nut, and handle.” 


RYSBER, SLENDERIZING SUGAR FROM COTTONSEED 
waSeR —One and a half million tons of waste cotton- 
seed hull-bran may find a use in making xylose, 
a non-fattening sugar, it is announced by the 
American Chemical Society, making public the 
results of research by Dr. W. T. Schreiber and 
associates at the Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

The semicommercial production of this new 
sugar has been accomplished in a plant at 
Anniston, Alabama. Says the Chemical Society 
in a recent press bulletin: ; 


“About two years ago, the Bureau of Standards was authorized 
by Congress to investigate and to develop uses for so-called 
waste products from the land. 

“Following laboratory research on many of these products 
at Washington, the experimental semicommercial plant for the 
production of xylose from cottonseed hull-bran was established 
as a cooperative project of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
the University of Alabama, the Swann Corporation of Birming- 
ham, and the Bureau of Standards. 

““Xylose is a five-carbon sugar. 

“Tt is not new to the scientific world, altho until recently it 
sold at the exorbitant 
price of $100 per pound. 

“This was true despite 
the fact that xylan, the 
condensation product from 
which it is obtained, has 
been obtained from innu- 
merable plant materials. 

“Tt has been found in 
various grains, straws, 
gums, woods, parts of the 
corn plant, and other plant 
substances. 

“Cottonseed hulls are 
collected at the cotton-oil 
mills. A few mills remove 
the fuzz, for use in making rayon and paper. Yet the market 
for hull-bran is exceedingly limited. 

“The process now available will produce this five-carbon 
sugar, a product whose potentialities are still to be fathomed, 
from a vast annual supply of a very cheap raw material.’ 
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DAUGHTERS 
OF BUSINESS 


a WHO in Colonial days spun yarn, wove linsey- 
woolsey, dyed lamb’s wool red with madder . . . 
what did she know of business? Markets were the 
nearest country store. Quality was what some one 
said of something for sale. Styles were what letters 
from far away drifted in to tell. She would have 
been appalled in her Puritan conscience had she 
foreseen her 1930 sisters going daily to work in 
the world — and bringing home ideas of markets, 
qualities, styles, to influence home-buying. 

Today’s daughters of business know business 
principles. They work by business standards. They 
know that business success, like personal success, is 
built on the reputation of doing things well. 

' Advertising that courts their interest doubly 
courts their aid. There are eight million of them— 
these daughters of business. Enough to have made 
cotton stockings obsolete. Enough to have made 
silk underwear standard for the whole feminine 
world. Enough to have helped cosmetics manu- 
facturers do a business of $350,000,000 last year. 
They are more than a market for merchandise they 
like. They are a vital kind of advertising for it. 
In personal appointments, home appointments — 
their example and counsel are authoritative to 
those who venture forth less often, and to only an 
occasional store. 

Naturally, they champion advertised goods — 
goods backed by the integrity they have come to 
know. They read advertisements. They pass shop 
windows daily where advertised goods challenge 
their eyes. They talk with business people who use 
the sponsored goods. They keep informed, pro- 
gressive, as part of their business assets. . . . And 
it is to be remembered that women buy eighty per 


cent of the merchandise sold, 
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SAVAGE EYES 


OES PRIMITIVE OR SAVAGE MAN have better eye- 
sight than his civilized brother? 
Not if we are to regard as typical certain tests recently 
made on native Africans in Hollywood, California. 

These tests, described by Ransome Sutton in the Sunday 
Magazine of the Los Angeles Times, were made by Dr. Herbert 
Marshutz on members of the Wakamba and Masai tribes, 
brought over by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to complete scenes for 
the Trader Horn motion-picture. We read: 


‘In them’ he expected to find ideal orbs, unstrained by the 
lamplight and books and headaching. requirements of white; 
civilization. : 

‘“‘For here were fine specimens of black manhood from the wilds, 


Courtesy of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


“NOT ONE PERFECT EYE AMONG THEM” 


PARALYSIS FROM ADULTERATED GINGER 


YSTERIOUS CASES OF PARALYSIS have been 
traced to Jamaica ginger, apparently adulterated, 
as bottles obtained directly from the makers con- 


tained nothing deleterious. ; 
What the injurious substance is has not yet been ascertained, 


as no specimens of the mixture actually used were obtainable. 
Says Science News-Letter, a Science Service publication (Wash- 


ington): 


“Tnvestigation into the nature of a poisonous substance in 
Jamaica ginger which caused paralysis outbreaks in Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, and other States, has been hampered by 
the absence of any samples of the beverage that was actually 
drunk by any of the patients, health authorities have explained. 

‘Peripheral polyneuritis is the 
scientific name for the disease, which 
has just been diagnosed clinically by 
local physicians and officers of the 
Tennessee State Health Department 
in cooperation with Dr. Hugh J. 
Morgan, associate professor of medi- 
eine at Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville. 

“The paralysis is due to a poison 
which has affected certain sets of 
nerves. 

_ “Just what the poisonous agent is 
has not yet been determined. 

“Professor Morgan. believes the 
disease may have resulted from the 
effects of two or more poisonous 
substances in alcohol, fortified by a 
heavy metal dye orvolatile substances. 
The chances for recovery from the 
condition are good, but it will bea 
matter of months before the patients 
are well again. 

“Study of 119 cases showed that 
four-fifths of them were from twenty 
to forty-five years old, none being 
under fifteen. All but nine admitted 
the use of alcohol, either Jamaica 
ginger or some other form. Over four- 
fifths of the cases were in men or boys. 

“The drink was sold in small bottles 
containing from 60 to 80 per cent. 
alcohol. 

“The rest was Jamaica ginger. 

“Prohibition officials allowed this 
to be manufactured and sold, think- 


A really perfect eye, in civilization or jungle, ‘‘is as rare as a purple elephant.” ing that the larger amount of ginger 


heroic hunters and fighters, who had never strained their eyes 
over printing, microscopes, test-tubes, or machines which trim 
steel down to the thousandths of an inch. 


““Have our eyes weakened since’ we became eye-minded, or | 
are eye troubles natural to mankind, whether savage or cultured? | 


“This is the question Dr. Marshutz had in mind when he made 
the comparison. It is perhaps needless to say that retinoseopy— 


the most modern light-ray method of measuring eyes—and all the } 
devices known to optometry were utilized in the examination, | 


with surprizing results. 


““The savages took the examination nicely,’ Dr. Marshutz 


explained, ‘probably because the interpreter made them believe 
they were undergoing a government inspection. One acted 
bored; the others grinned. 


‘““‘Tmagine my surprize when these jungle eyes revealed the 


identical defects found in civilized eyes, such as far-sightedness 
and astigmatism. 

“““Not one perfect eye among them. 

““But the eyes with which I compared them were likewise far 
from perfect. For a really perfect eye, even among children, is 
as rare as a purple elephant. 

““Certainly, eye troubles go back as far as the beginning of 
written history, and no telling how far beyond. And what we have 
learned from history is confirmed by the eyes of these Africans. 
Malformations in the eyes are not caused by the refining re- 
quirements of cultured society—not the price we are paying for 
progress.’ 

“The fact that more glasses are worn now than ever before 
does not signify that eyes are growing weaker. It means that 
science has found a way to correct inborn defects and strengthen 
human vision. Jungle eyes apparently need glassvs for the same 
reason that ours do.”’ 


would make it impossible for any one 
to use it as a beverage. However, several hundred hardy drinkers 
consumed it in large amounts. 

“Some of the patients admitted having drunk as many as 
fourteen or fifteen bottles of the stuff in a day ortwo. Because 
of the small amount in each bottle, each was well drained, and 
official investigators have not been able to obtain any of the 
same beverage that was drunk. Their analyses have been made 
on samples furnished by the manufacturer, which are supposed 
to be from the same lot.as that causing: the paralysis. 

“In these samples, no metal, no alkaloid, no isopropyl-aleohol, 
no denaturant of any sort has been detected. The supposition is 
that either the samples examined were from a different lot 
than.those drunk by the paralytics, or the stuff was adulterated 
by a bootlegger. In Kentucky, near Berea and Richmond, the 
stuff was sold by.a man in a ear who collected cash payments 
for every bottle sold, it is reported. 

“This strengthens the bootlegger theory. 

“The fact that many of the paralytics are people of some 
prominence in their own communities has also hampered the 
official investigations. There is a natural reluctance to admit 
the drinking, and officials feel that probably some details are 
being. withheld. While 119 cases have been investigated in 
Tennessee, official estimates place the number affected in that 
State at 400 or 500. 

“The paralysis set in as long as a week or even three or 
four weeks after the suspected beverage had been consumed. 
Some patients also complained of stomach and intestinal upsets. 

“The paralysis affects the legs, chiefly, so that walking is ex- 
tremely difficult, or even impossible. However, there is sensation 
and a pin-prick or touch of a hand on the paralyzed leg is felt. 

“Some patients have had paralysis of the fingers, enough to 
give difficulty in buttoning their shirts or handling small objects.” 
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| MOTORING+AND+ AVIATION 


pyright by International Newsreel 


SNOW-CLAD SENTINELS GUARDING THE SILENCE—WEINKE ISLAND, LEFT, AT NEUMEYER CHANNEL 


THE PERILS THAT FACE ANTARCTIC AVIATORS 


IKE A HUNTED KANGAROO,” the plane sprang 
from wave to wave. 
The pounding of the pontoons on the water ‘‘sounded 
ke artillery fire.” 
-It was ‘‘an almost hopeless chance from the start. The sea- 
lane rocked and rolled in the water. With the engine running, 
bucked on the sea like a thing run wild.” 

Thus, two days after last Christmas, the intrepid explorers 
attled with the elements far down in Antarctica, in the general 
icinity of Adelaide Island. 

Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins, Commander of the Wilkins-Hearst 
ntaretic Expedition, describes this one of many adventures 
uring his explorations last winter about the South Pole, in a 
ries of articles, copyright, 1930, by the New York Ameri- 
un, Ine., all rights of publication reserved throughout the world. 
Perhaps the most vivid parts of Sir Hubert’s articles are his 
raphie descriptions of 
1e breath-taking dan- 
ers and the almost 
isuperable difficulties 
1at beset the aviator 
1 the Antarctic. 

While the rest of us 
ere skating, skiing, 
pasting, or snowball- 
iz, these intrepid men 
ere often hovering 
etween earth and sky, 
linded by snow and 
eet, driven by terrific 
ales, with storms 
bove and rocks, ice, 
nd water below. Yet 
1ey loved it, for ad- 
enture was in their 
lood, and any thought 
fF ~6exchanging = their 
erils for the pleasures 
steam-heated 
vilization evidently 
ever -crossed their 
nds. In fact, the 


a our 
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ALL DREST UP AND SOME PLACE TO GO 
Left to right, Porter, Cramer, Cheesman, and Sir Hubert on the Scoresby. 


peril of death or the chance of landing on an icy waste or in the 
sea only gave a tang to it all. 

Sir Hubert’s companions were Parker D. Cramer and Al 
Cheesman, pilots; Orval Porter, aviation engineer; and Vigo 
Holt, wireless operator. 

The explorer’s recital of the dangers and disappointments 
he met and conquered at the bottom of the world may make 
exploration there seem less glamourous. But at the same 
time it increases our respect for the courage and hardihood 
of the explorers who. brave these perils. Such men as Sir 
Hubert, Admiral Byrd, Sir Douglas Mawson, and Riiser Lar- 
sen have been attacking Antarctica on all sides during the past 
winter. 

But let us return to Sir Hubert, his aids, his plane, and the . 
ship, the William Scoresby, which sheltered them, on December 
27, last. We have already witnessed the take-off. Reading on: 


Cheesman, at the 
controls, did his best 
to keep the machine 
on its course. Then, 
when in the most favor- 
able position, he ‘‘gave 
her the gun.” 

In a few seconds the 
pontoon .gear was so 
strained it would have 
been madness to con- 
tinue the effort. <As I 
was about to order a 
halt, Cheesman ‘‘cut 
the gun,” and with 
difficulty we taxied to 
the small lee the ice- 
berg afforded. 

But we were reluc- 
tant to giveup. Tight- 
ening the pontoons and 
reducing the load, we 
tried again, this time in 
the lee of the berg. 

As we came into the 
wind, we almost turned 
turtle. Again the ma- 
chine was banged about 
by the turbulent water. 

It was no use trying 
fn such conditions. We 
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Mlotor oil is made-no 


a dozen oils of widely differen 


S an experienced motorist, you know the impor- 
A tance of getting the best oil for your engine. 
But if you ask for an oil because it is made from 
a particular crude, can you be sure that it is the 


correct oil for your engine? 


The crude oil base does not in itself determine 
the quality of a lubricating oil. A dozen oils of 
widely different character may come from the 


same crude oil. 


DEFICIENT OILS ARE COMMON 


To make sure of quality in an oil, you need to 
know the refining skill and experience behind that 
oil. You need to know whether it contains ALL 
| of the essential properties of an oil in correct pro- 
portions. If any properties are missing, or present 


in incorrect proportions, that oil is deficient. 


A DEFICIENT OIL MAY 


—pile up hard carbon 
deposits on cylinders, 
pistonsand valves. You 
sacrifice power, and in- 
cur expense of over-fre- 
quent carbon removal. 


— oxidize. This results 
in valves gumming and 
sticking — restraining 
the action of your en- 
gine. Your oil system 
also-is apt to clog up. 


—lack sufficient oily 
character to keep down 
wear in your engine. 
Your car grows old be- 
fore its time, and your 
engine begins to loosen. 


—lack heat resistance 
—‘‘use-up”’ too quick- 
ly. With modern fast 
driving, to be efficient 
and economical, an oil 
must last! 


WHY MOBILOIL IS A FULL-DUTY OIL, 


In Mobiloil all the properties needed for complete | 
lubrication are present. And in the type of’ 
Mobiloil recommended for your engine, they are’ 


present in the correct proportions for that engine. | 
These are the essential properties: 


Carbon Control—keeps hard carbon deposits | 


from piling up in your cylinders. 


Heat Resistance— gives ability to last long 
under high temperatures of modern fast driv- 


ing. Keeps down oil consumption. 


Oily Character— protects precision metal surfaces | 


from friction and wear. Keeps the first-year 


feel in your engine. 


Oxidation Control— keeps valves from sticking — 


and gumming. Keeps your oil system from 
clogging. 


FULL-DUTY LUBRICATION REQUIRES 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF MOBILOIL 


No one oil contains the essential properties in the 
correct proportion for all engines. The proportions 


must vary with each type of engine. That’s why 


DEALER: 
This oil was 
made from 

good crude 
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found... 


character can come from the same crude 


there are different types of Mobiloil. The differ- 
ence in these types of Mobiloil is more than a 
difference in “body,” as is the case with most 
oils. It is a difference in the proportion of the 


essential properties as well. 
Your car of today was designed with greater 
precision than the cars of yesterday. Finer adjust- 


ments call for finer distinctions in lubrication. 


The Mobiloil technical staff is the most experienced 


in the lubricating oil world. Its members have You cannot lubricate your car with crude! 


thoroughly studied each type of engine and they 


know its lubrication requirements. 


When you go to your Mobiloil dealer, ask him 


for the correct grade of Mobiloil as shown on the 


Make this Chart your Guide 


This abbreviated chart shows the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for most passenger cars. You will find the complete 


With full-duty Mobiloil in your crankcase, your Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer's 


Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations at the right. 


engine is safe. 


1928 


NAMES OF Engi i Engine 
PASSENGER 


FAC UUM OIL COMPANY 


Auburn 6-85 


5 . . . 6-66A, 6-80, 76 
Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery Cae oper medels 
Chevrolet 
2 Chrysler 70, 77 
& “ Tmperial.. 
“ other models 
Durant 614 
ss other models 
Elcar 6-70, 75 
ees othér models 


8 
Graham and 
Graham-Paige 


MOTORIST: 

The crude doesn’t 
mean very much to 
me. Who made it? 


Vincolp i. feps => cine ; 
Marmon Big 8, 75, 8-79 
w other models 


a other models 

2 CO ‘Nash Twin Ig. 8, 490, 

Look for this Sign Adv.6,Sp.6, Lwin Ig.6 
Nash (other models)... 


Oakland. ,. 
Oldsmobile 


peer > 


Peerless 61; 81....... 
05 160;,69;,80. 5. 
other-models 


pee: 


Pontiac 
Reo (all model i 
Studebaker Com’der 8 
3 President 8 
other models 


[SS 


>: 


Willys-Knight 
Windsor 6-69, 6-72,6-75 
sa other models 


AQ) 


SPEAK 
TO YOUR 
Own 


JOLLY 
LITTLE 
JOBBER 


There is a middleman, or rather 
middlewoman, in your house who 
appears on no business chart. 

Permit us to present her, your 
wife. Many of the things you use 
most often must first get her okay. 

For example, women buy 84% 
of all the tooth paste sold. 

Right and proper as this may 
be, there is still a chance that 
Ipana is the tooth paste for you— 


‘and that, under the present pur- 


chasing plan, you are not getting it. 
The reasons for Ipana’s great 
success are quickly listed below. 


1 Ipana does more 
than clean the teeth. It tones and 
stimulates the gums. 


2 Ifyour tooth brush 
ever “shows pink”, massage and Ipana 
will remedy the condition; for Ipana 
contains ziratol, a hemostatic and anti- 
septic used by dentists in treating gum 
disorders. 


3 Ipana has a splen- 
did taste. It gives an instant and lasting 
feeling of cleanliness! 


® 
Once you’ve used Ipana regularly, 
your teeth will be whiter, your 
gums firm, strong and healthy. 


Hand the coupon to your wife. 


To the Jolly Little Jobber: 


In your power and wisdom you have 
selected, for the moment, a tooth 
paste other than the one that I pre- 
fer. Will you please try on my 
behalf, and have delivered to our 
bathroom shelf, one tube of 


IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE 


sch OO WE OU re ren ad oo 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


had to await better weather. Late in the 
evening, the skies cleared. We steamed 
into the pack, seeking a small opening 
free from waves and swell. At last we 
found a comparatively smooth stretch, but 
it was strewn with fragments of ice. 

The pontoon gear was reset, and addi- 
tional bracings were placed. We were 
likely to have much trouble with the ice. 
To touch even a small fragment when 


skimming along the surface at seventy 
miles an hour would have rent our 
pontoons. 


There was no place where they could 
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Alexander Island and Charcot Land would 
be well in sight. 

We soon came to the gray mass. 
proved to be hard, dry, falling snow. 
was impossible to get far through it. 

We were forced lower than 500 feet. 
Chareot Land we knew to be over 2,000 
feet high—and at any moment we might 
find ourselves at the position in which it is 
charted. A sudden turn might lose us so 
much altitude that we would be in danger 
of crashing into any icebergs there might be 
in that vicinity. 


This 


It would have been foolhardy to go 
on, Sir Hubert assures us, as his account 
continues: 


Beneath us I could see faintly what 
appeared to be land—fast ice—ice without 
a erack in it. I asked Cheesman to turn, 


AN ICE-WATER LANDING-FIELD AT THE BOTTOM OF THE WORLD 


get a clear straight run. Cheesman ‘‘had 
to steer a zigzag course.’’ This he did so 
cleverly, says the explorer, that ‘‘we 
managed to get in the air, but it was a 
hazardous undertaking.’’ Continuing: 


Our position was directly north of Char- 
cot Land. We headed south, seeking the 
three peaks Chareot had charted. There 
was no sign of land. Clouds and distance 
hid it. 

The water from which we had started 
was 1,300 fathoms deep. We flew over 
seattered pack for fifty miles. There was 
not a safe place to land anywhere. 

There were numerous icebergs at the 
edge of the pack, but few inside. Two 
eastle-like bergs with a low flat one be- 
tween them lay directly in our course and 
made a good landmark for our homeward 
journey. 

We were flying at an altitude of 2,000 
feet, but in half an hour we had to descend 
to clear the first bank of clouds. 

In less than an hour we were flying at 
500 feet under a heavy gray.mass, and fog 
appeared in the distance. 

We knew that in clear weather both 


and as we swung I thought I caught a 
glimpse of the dark cliffs of Chareot Land 
looming dimly through the haze. Our turn 
had been only just in time. 

It was heartbreaking to reach the land 
we sought—with gas enough to take us 
200 miles farther—and have to turn back. 
But there were other things to claim our 
attention. 

Could we find the Scoresby? It was our 
first long flight over Antarctic pack-ice 
far from land. Our course in and under the 
clouds had been confusing. 

Finally we reached the area of sunshine 
through which we had flown first. Then 
we were able to take observations and set 
our course for the ship. 


Later, on December 29, the Wilkins 
party was able to make a flight in less 
savage weather. At this time consider- 
able work was accomplished, chiefly 
over Charcot Land and in the vicinity 
of Alexander and E. de Rothschild Islands. 
It was even possible to take motion- 
pictures from the plane. 

But again, late inJanuary, more weather 


A, 


It 


, HIRTY years ago ina little shop in 
F i | began to make tires. | put 
my name on them to certify that 
they were the best tires | knew how to 


make and that | was ready to back 
them up. 


4 ' ( ’ 


The little shop has grown to a 


great factory which employs fifteen 


thousand workmen. Every one of these 
workers is a part owner of the business 
—every one of them is a stockholder. 
They have backed the quality of their 
product with their savings. 


ls abacaticn:# 


From Akron we have pressed out 
through the world. We have plants in 
Los Angeles, Boston, Fall River and New 
Bedford. We have plants in Canada and 

_in England. We have a plant at Sing- 
apore—in the heart of the East Indies 
—so that we may buy the raw rubber 
where it is grown. We have offices and 
‘expert buyers in every important rub- 


ber growing center in the world. 
' ' ’ ’ 


When the British Rubber Re- 
striction Act sought to raise the price of 
rubber, Firestone fought it practically 
alone and unaided. And, in order that 
this country might never again have to 
beg its rubber from a foreign power, 
Firestone planted an outpost of Amer- 
ican life in Liberia on the west coast of 
Africa — the Negro Republic founded 
by Americans in the days of President 
Monroe. There we have a million acres 
to insure that America may always have 


rubber at a fair price. 


( ¢ ¢ ’ 


The first little shop could make a 
dozen tires a day. Today we can make 
eighty thousand a day. That is progress. 
We will not make a tire that is just a 
tire. Every tire must express all that we 
know about tires and its fitness for its 
use. That is why we have progressed. 
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FACTS of LEADERSHIP 


Such is the spirit which has taken 
Firestone into absolute tire leadership. 
Such is the spirit which maintains the 
leadership. Never has the leadership 
faltered. The record of Firestone is the 
record of the march of improvement in 
the tire industry. For Firestone brought 
out for automobile use: 


' ' ¢ i) 


—The first straight side 


tire. 


—The first rubber non- 
skid tread. 


—The first commercial 


demountable rim. 


—The first patented 
Gum-Dipping Process. 


—The first balloon tire. 


' ’ ’ ’ 


Each of these five inventions 
marked a new era in tire building. To- 
gether they made possible the safe and 
economical high speed motoring of 


today. 


An automobile is no better than 


its tires. 


Firestone has: 
—kept ahead of the tire 
makers. 


—kept ahead for the auto- 


mobile makers. 


—kept ahead for car own- 
ers in safety, comfort and 


economy. 


’ ' ' ’ 


That is leadership. 


The ultimate test of leadership 


is performance. 


' 4 ' ’ 


—Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires hold all the world’s 
records on road and track" 
for safety, mileage, speed 
and endurance. 


—for ten consecutive years 
they have won the 500 
mile Indianapolis Endur- 
ance Race. 


—were on the winning cars 
in the Pike’s Peak Race— 
where a slip meant death. 


—were on the Studebaker 
car which on a board track 
in Atlantic City in 1928 
went 30,000 miles in 26,- 
326 minutes. 


—were on the G.M.C. truck, 
carrying a two-ton load, 
that hung up the coast to 
coast endurance record. 

—ran 71,351 miles on a De- 
troit taxicab, before the 
first tire was replaced. 

—and for 10 years Firestone 
has sold more tires on a 
mileage cost basis to taxi- 
cab and bus lines than any 
other manufacturer and 
now equips the world’s 
largest taxi fleet and 
world’s longest bus line. 


4 ’ ' ( 

Such are the facts of Firestone 
leadership. 

' ‘ ( ( 

Each year we have learned more 
about tires. Each year we have put that 
added knowledge into our tires to give 
added values. 


( ¢ ' Q 


And so we can say, with all the 
facts before us, that, while there are 


many good tires, the best is Firestone. 


# 
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AGAIN...YOUTH GIVES AGE AN IDEA* | mororine np AviATION 


Continued 


trouble developed to add danger to and 
hinder the constructive work. Sir Hubert / 
describes it thus: | 


With our Lockheed plane, the Los ! 
Angeles, fitted as a seaplane and lasht 
firmly to the deck of the William Scoresby, — 
we rode before the angry seas. The Scores- 
by pitched and rolled. Most of the flying 
crew were badly under the weather, and 
seldom seen on deck. | 
We saw no ice until reaching latitude 
69 degrees, 20 minutes, longitude 90. west, 
a position about thirty miles south of Peter 
First Island. | 
| 
| 
i] 


Even at the edge of the pack there was no 
improvement in the weather. We fol- 
lowed the edge, which ran between latitude‘ 
69, 20 and 69, 30, until reaching longitude 
99, 50 west. Then we turned south into | 
what appeared to be a small bight in the 
pack. 

The sky was covered with low clouds. 
South of us, over the pack-ice, snow-squall 
after snow-squall moved from east to 
west. But, hoping the weather to the 
south might clear, we prepared to launch 
the plane. 

We then found frequent changes in 
temperature had set up much condensation 
in the fuel tanks, and the water which 
had formed had frozen solid in the fuel 
lines. We had to remove the fuel system 
and heat it to melt the ice. 

By the time that work was done, the 
weather was almost calm. We put the 
machine overboard and made ready to fly 
south. By taxiing into a snow-squall 
coming in our direction, we managed to get 
into the air. 

We soon saw that the way to the south 
was barred; the snow-storms in that direc- 
tion became thicker and thicker. Even 
when flying right down low over the ice, it 
was not possible to see far ahead. 


It was ‘‘an extremely dangerous condi- 
tion in which to fly, and no good service 
could be done by flying blind over the 
pack,’’ we read. So: 


We swung back toward the edge of the 
pack. Then we discovered that the ice-edge, 
a little way west of where we had launched 
the plane, turned sharply south. We 
returned to the ship, hoisted the plane on 
board, and followed the edge. 

The calm spell lasted only an hour or so,__| 
and the wind rose again. We crept along 
the edge of the pack-ice until reaching 
latitude 70 degrees, 10 minutes south at 
longitude 100 degrees, 45 minutes west. 
At that point the pack turned northward 
| again. We decided to wait there for better 

HIS interesting letter is similar to | weather. | 
many which Life Savers, |Inc.,receives. mi after day we waited, rolling in the 
es swell. 
For accepted letters such as this, Life Our wireless failed to penetrate the ob- 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. will send stacles between us and Deception Island, 
to the writers FREE a box of assorted and while it was possible for me to pick up 
Life Savers. 


the stations throughout the world and to 
hear broadeasting over the short wave, it 
was not possible for us to communicate 
with our base. 

At last the wind veered around and 
came from the south. This cleared the 
weather, but coming across the swell it 
knocked up such a choppy sea as to make 
a take-off extremely hazardous. 

At noon, on the first of February, the 
wind swung more to the west. Fearing 


| ; % 


What have you discovered about 
Life Savers? When do you and your 
children enjoy them most? Don’t you 
find that they help digestion, sweeten 
the breath, soothe the throat and are 
very delightful after smoking ? 

Why not write us your letter today? 


ot an i, 


\Y 


thick weather might set in, I decided to 


_attempt a flight in spite of the choppy sea. 


Again we had trouble, due to condensation 
in the fuel lines. The pipes once more had 
to be removed, heated, and cleaned. 


Shortly after noon, the plane was ready. 
Then, we read: 


It was necessary to fly at about 500 feet. 
The drift caused by the southwest wind 
at that height was about fifteen degrees. 
This somewhat checked our forward speed. 

Even at 500 feet we had to fly through 
wisps of cloud. No sign of the sun could 
be seen. The light conditions over the ice 
were the worst possible for navigation and 
flying. 

The air was so rough that day that it 
was impossible to keep the machine on an 
even keel. This made it difficult to check 
our course with the speed and drift indi- 
cator. 

When we had hove to with the ship be- 
side the pack, we had thought we were at 
the foot of a bight, and that the main pack 
ran far to the north and west of us. But 
from the air we could see that it was only 
a narrow tongue that projected northward, 
and that the main trend of the pack was 
to the southwest. 

The ice over which we passed was of 
such a character that a strong ship might 
have forced a way through. -But beyond 
the floes were larger, and only slightly 
scattered. 

Some were large enough for a landing- 
field. Under the low, cloudy surface, and 
to the experienced eye, they looked as if 
they were smooth enough for a landing 
on skis. But with the experience of eight 
Polar summers behind me, I could detect 
the slightly mottled surface, indicating 
wind-driven snow-banks stretching out be- 
hind the irregular rough blocks of ice. It 
was only the peculiar light conditions which 
made these floes appear to be smooth. 

Not once have we observed in the Ant- 
arctic pack-ice any su -able landing-fields 
such as we saw frequently in the Arctic 
north of Alaska. But doubtless a skilful 
pilot could make a safe forced landing at 
some places, and, no doubt, the surface of 
the land-fast ice would serve for a satis- 
factory landing-field. 


But enough of these troubles, lest the 
reader decide that Sir Hubert’s second 
season in the Antarctic was only a futile 
struggle against bad luck. At the end of 
his articles in The American, he lists briefly 
the accomplishments of two seasons of 
work in the frozen south. We are told: 


During our two seasons’ work in the 
Antarctic we have made flights totaling 
more than 6,000 miles, discovered in all 
more than 1,500 miles of new coast-line, 
fourteen new islands (seven this year), two 
ice-filled channels, a long, wide strait, many 
new conspicuous mountain peaks and 
glaciers, and a new part of the Antarctic 
Continent. 

These discoveries show that Graham 
Land and Charcot Land are a part of a 
great archipelago, apparently bordering 
the polar continent, but it is not yet 
proved that the low, sloping land we saw 
south of these islands is part of the main 
continent itself. It is possible that even 
this land may be a large island area. 

However, our work has pushed the conti- 
nental area seven degrees further south in 
that locality, or back as far as from New 
York to Charleston, St. Louis to New 
Orleans, or from Berlin to Genoa. 
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Do your clocks agree? 


Electricity keeps each Telechron clock 
in your home or office as accurate as 


Telechron Master Clock in the power house! 


Loox at the clocks in your home’ today and check 
the time they tell. If they all agree, it’s a miracle! 
If they don’t agree, it’s dangerous. Present-day life 


is so exacting that you cannot afford to depend 


upon uncertain timepieces! @ But you can depend upon Telechrons! 


' Once set correctly, Telechrons always agree with each other! Connected 


: with convenient electric outlets, they translate alternating current into 


silent, trustworthy time. They owe their uncanny accuracy to the Tele- 


chron Master Clock in your power house. They never need to be wound, 


oiled or regulated. @ There are many types of Telechrons, styled and 


priced to please you. Charming banjos for the wall, graceful tambours 


for the mantels—models for desk or radio or dressing-table—some with 


dials illuminated by tiny Mazda lamps—some with alarms. Your dealer 


has them, of course. Prices range from $9.95 to $55.* Warren Telechron 


Co., Ashland, Mass. In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. 


* The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, produces grandfather’s clocks and other distin- 
guished examples of fine cabinetwork equipped with Telechron motors, priced from $40 to $1200. 


RicHt: MoprrniqueE. Designed by Paul Frankl, fore- 
most exponent of modern decorative art. Metal case, 
with brushed silver finish. Height 134”. Price $50. 


Bretow: Brverty. A popular model for the mantel. 
Mahogany case, with two-tone Spanish high-lighted 
finish. Three-inch silvered dial. Width 1844”. Price $20. 


Lower ricHtT: This is the Telechron Master Clock in 
your power house. Checked by radio with naval ob- 
servatory time, it is used to govern the speed of giant 
generators so that they supply even impulses of alter- 
nating current to regulate the Telechron in your home. 
These are the only master clocks used by power com- 
panies to furnish regulated time to the pubdlic. 


electric time-k 


TOW 


eepers 


Ack 
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TRY to wear out a REO... an 


youve tackled a 100,000 mile job! 


You can go over a Reo from radi- 
ator to tail-light— go overit with 
afine-toothcomb—and youwon’'t 
find a single, solitary shortcut. 
You won’t find a single part 
that Reo has slighted. For Reo 
isn’t built to a price. Reo is built 
to a standard—and a mighty high 
one. Reo is good for 100,000 miles. 
Long life? What else could you 
expect of a car in which every part 
is built to stand a strain 50% to 
100% greater than it will ever un- 
dergo in actual use? And whenever 
anextra 10% to 25 %can mean longer 
life, Reoalways spends that money. 
Take that matter of vibration. 


You know what vibration does to 


a car. It kills it. Reo has cut vibra- 
tion to the bone. How? By perfect 
balance. Every major moving part 
—from the 7-beating crankshaft 
down to the fan blades—is bal- 
anced with hair-trigger accuracy. 

But don’t take our word for all 
this. Look up the independent in- 
vestigation of motor car life made 
a few years back. Based on govern- 
ment registrations, this study 
showed that Reo outlasts all other 
cars of American origin and manu- 
facture—regardless of price! 

And since that study was made, 
Reo has incorporated in the Reo 


Flying Cloud three important fea- 


) . 
tures that make it last even longer! 


Take the Flying Cloud’s motor. 


It has a chrome-nickel alloy cyl- 


inder block. That’s the toughest 


stuff you can make a cylinder block 7 


of. It’s tough enough to strip the 
teeth off a steel file. Wear? It’s got 
seven times the endurarice of the 
ordinary iron cylinder block! 

The pistons of the Reo Flying 
Cloud are made of a new alloy 
—Lo-ex. Lo-ex means “‘low ex- 
pansion.” It expands so little 
under heat that the pistons can 
be fitted much more tightly in the 
cylinder. That gives less blow-by 


—more power. And Lo-ex is tough 


from piston slap for at least twice 


% 


4 
\ 


—so tough that it gives freedom . 


ae tgs 3 Ei 
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Begin Your 
Vacation Right 


—Go by Train 


It’s a great feeling to be free of all cares... speeding 
happily toward more days of enjoyment via Union 
Pacific. With train comforts and conveniences at your 
command you get the most for every vacation penny. 
Union Pacific serves 15 National Parks and reaches 
more of the scenic West than any other railroad. 


f 
Neu z 


Summer Fares Are Lower 


The Great White Throne—One of Zion’s Unforgettable Temples 


At almost half the usual rail fares you can go via Union 
Pacific to California and Hawaii...Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska..Colorado..Rocky Mountain, Zion, Bryce, Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks. 


They Will Burn Into Your Memory —ZION 


GRAND 


Be sure to ask about escorted “‘all-expense” tours...the 
easy way to see the most; the first cost the only cost. 


For complete information about National Parks and 


CANYON 


and Bryce Canyon National Parks will so vividly impress 
you that you will never forget them. The temples of 
Zion, rising upward in stark splendor... the Grand 
Canyon-—like a startling view of forbidden regions... 
Bryce, an enchanted land of stone figures stained in 
color. See them all, as well as Kaibab Forest with its 
thousands of deer, and colorful Cedar Breaks, in 5 
glorious days by motor bus. Include them in a com- 
bination tour with Yellowstone-Grand Teton and 
Rocky Mountain National Parks, or visit them 
en route California or the Pacific Northwest. Stop- 
over privileges at Denver, Salt Lake City and Ogden. 


ies 


OVERLAND 


other Western vacation regions, mail the coupon below. 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 101 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 
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; I am interested in a vacation trip to 
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ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Drive up yourself or Come by Bus, Train or Boat.. 
Come where the 


BIG FISH are / 


Big fellows—five pound 
speckled trout—fighting 
lean-jawed pike—flashing 
land-locked salmon—and 
the thrashing, savage 
““muskie.”’ 


No other place in all the 
world, is fishing so good. 


Travel on the 


° p] . 
King Ss Highways 
It’s easy to get here—the 
King’s Highways are perfect 
—or by fast trains—luxurious 
boats. And Canada wants you 
to come! 


Splendid Hotels----Camps 
at Prices to Fit Your Budget 


Whether you prefer the conveniences 
of modern hotels or the modified 
roughing-it of up-to-date camp life— 
Ontario offers unexcelled choice. 

Let us help you plan your 
vacation in the Lake- 
land Playground 
of America. 


Booklet 
Address: 


ONTARIO 
PUBLICITY 
BUREAU \ 
DEPT C \ 
PARLIAMENT 


BUILDINGS 
TORONTO-CANADA 


SQUARE MILES 


of PLAYGROUND 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


THRILLS AND SPILLS IN THE OUT- 
BOARD CLASSIC 
TINY boat was zipping down the 
river, coming on like a terrier with a 
bone in its teeth. 

Here was the winner, surely. The fans 
on the dock and river bank got ready to 
cheer. 

But suddenly the boat stopt, and its 
owner, J. T. Milliken of St. Louis, ‘‘dis- 
covered that the gods of the machine had 
him on their black list,’’ as Donald Gibbs 
phrases it in the New York World. The 
water intake of his craft had sucked up a 
glove that floated just beneath the surface 
of the Hudson River. 

Another boat, the color of a slice of 
orange peel, and not much bigger, overtook 
the stalled racer and flashed past. J. E. 
Wilkinson, Boston professional, in the 
Flash, won the Albany-New York outboard 
motor-boat race down the Hudson and the 
$500. Haynes-Griffin prize. His time, we 
read, was 3:25:03, a record, some eleven 
minutes better than last year’s mark, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gibbs’s World narrative. 

Fortune had frowned on the victor at 
first, but then had smiled benignly. At 
the outset, we learn from Vernon Van Ness 
in the New York Times: 


Wilkinson noticed a sputtering in his 
engine, then a throaty croak, and a few 
seconds later the motor died. Working 
frantically, Wilkinson discovered that 
there was water in his gas. While he was 
desperately working to eliminate the water, 
boats shot by him, and it looked as if his 
chances had disappeared. 

However, he finally got the motor 
running again, and pursued the leaders. 
The leader then, and almost from the 
start, was J. T. Milliken of St. Louis. 
He was hitting up a pace of better than 
forty miles and hour, and his trim craft 
skimmed over the water, opening a wide 
gap, which he maintained with fine judg- 
ment almost to the finish, when fate stept 
in and put him out of the race. 

When Wilkinson came tearing into 
view and crossed the finish line the winner, 
a crowd of about 3,000, many of whom 
had stood by for hours, cheered him, while 
hundreds of others lining the railings on 
Riverside Drive witnessed the ending of 
the long grind. 


But these were by no means the only 
adventures in the 133-mile race. 

Take the case of Lewis Yancey. 

Yancey has flown to Europe. 

Yancey was in this spring’s Bermuda 
flight. 

Airplanes, in a word, are right down 
Yancey’s alley. But motor-boats are 
another and sadder story. For Yancey’s 
craft developed engine trouble, and could 
not even get him out of Albany. So he 
reverted to type and covered the course 
by plane, arriving much sooner than he 
had expected. 

Here are some more incidents of the 


the strangeness 
out of travel | 


You are never a stranger in any 
land if you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. Each Cheque 
tells others who you are because it 
carries your signature. You prove 
who you are by writing your sig- 
nature a second time at the bottom 
of each Cheque when you spend it. 

Your name on a Travelers 
Cheque gives you the equivalent 
of a checking account at over 
60,000 banks, American Express 
branches and correspondents. 
Ordinary checks from strangers are 
seldom honored, but when you 
present American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques you are no longer a 
stranger, no matter where you 
may travel. 

Your name automatically intro- 
duces you to the Helpful Hand of 
American Express service. It also 
opens to you the doors of Amer- 
ican Express offices where 90% of 
all American travelers abroad as 
semble to get personal service. 

Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c for 
each $100. Sold by 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and Railway 
Express Agency offices. 


~ the new, dollar sBe 


AMERICAN 
co. EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the American 

Express Travel Department. . 


. 


race, both serious and comic. Says Mr. 
Gibbs in The World: 


Some four minutes behind Wilkinson 
was Frank James, Toronto amateur, in 
Spare Ribs. So Frank gets the ornate 
silver trophy awarded by the Yacht 
Moteur Club de France. H. H. Johnson, 
who placed third, was also the third to 
break the 1929 record, making the trip in 
3:34:50. 

' First of the women drivers to cross the 
finish line was the flaxen-haired Helen 
Hentschel of Whitestone Landing, Queens. 
She brought her inboard, the Flying 
Dutchman, down the river in 5:26:40, to 
place number forty, six places ahead of 
Edith Dromm of Brooklyn, the only other 
girl to make the grade. 

Youth got its break when Bob Snadecki, 
fifteen, placed number eight, making 
the trip in 3:54:12, and showing his dad, 
Capt. W. J. Snadecki, the way by a good 
five places. The Snadeckis are from West- 
over, Virginia. 

The first of the inboards to come in 
was Jack Prosser’s. This gives him the 
Yachting Magazine Trophy. 

J. La Celle, of East Syracuse, overturned 
some ten miles out of Albany. Reese Hat- 
chitt, of Beechurst, hauled him out 
of the cold water and took him ashore, 
then continued the race. W. O. Davies, 
of Staten Island, caught the wash from a 
passing tug and found himself with a large- 
sized hole in the bottom of his boat. So he 
gave up his fifth place and headed for the 
West Point shore, where he told his troubles 
to the Army. 

The episodes in this 133-mile jaunt, 
of 120 good boats and true, will furnish 
anecdotes for many a day. 

It took the committee a long time to 
recover their dignity from the shock 
handed them by Bill Miller of Providence. 
Bill came heading down the river hugging 
the Jersey shore. 

But instead of halting when he reached 
the finish line, he went right on and on, and 
down to the Battery. As Bill said, he didn’t 
see any New York. Bill wanted a look at the 
high buildings. And the committee sitting 
there on the float with beaucoup dignity 
meant nothing. He didn’t even see them. 

Bill finished number twenty-two just 
the same. 


And finally, in the New York Evening 
Post, Cedric Worth offers these technical 
details: 


The motors have been stept up this 
year, faster and more powerful than in 
any previous race. The hulls, in the pre- 
liminary runs at Albany, have appeared 
more reliable, altho no heavier. The 
new motors, some with a sixty-cubic-inch 
piston displacement, are more dependable 
as well as faster, if one may judge by the 
trials. They are, almost without exception, 
attached to hulls as light as the National 
Outboard Association rules will allow for 
the various motor sizes. 

Whether a motor is inboard or attached 
behind the boat is not the determining 
factor in whether or not it is an outboard 
motor. The rules of the National Out- 
board Association state: 

‘“‘An outboard motor is defined as a 
complete internal combustion power and 
propulsion unit attached to the boat, 
which ean be lifted by human power from 
the hull as one unit, excepting battery for 
ignition and starting, tachometer and 
steering and throttle control arrange- 
ments.” 
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California offers you 


Cool 


Summer Days 


~and more~1f 
youll vacation 
Bel Ma 
San Francisco 


‘Gr to San Francisco, close 
enough to share its mild, invigorat- 
ing days and nights, you'll find the 
world’s most varied out-of-doors. 
Yosemite and Lake Tahoe...the Red- 
wood Empire... Del Monte, Carmel, 
Monterey... Feather River...Santa 
Cruz... Jack London’s Valley of the 
Moon...and the gold-spent towns of 
49. You'll find your favorite sport... 
and countless gorgeous spots where 
loafing seems to be a game. 


San Francisco’s many-sided fascina- 
tion is a thing that all the world has 
sung. Her ships and hills, and Chinese 
streets ...and the bouyant art of liv- 
ing that the city callsitsown... these 
and many more are things to feed 
imagination on... 


But there’s a figure—a cool, invit- 
ing fact—that has a lot to do with 
summer’s pleasure. 59°. That’s San 
Francisco’s average summer temper- 
ature. Here California’s sun is warm, 
but never hot; ocean breezes see to 
that... breezes from the bluest sea. 


Come this summer! Make San Fran- 
cisco your headquarters, and live for 
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YACHTING ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
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awhile the splendid life that brings 
thousands who come once to visit, 
back again forever. 


Economy. Rates for hotel and camp 
and inn accommodations are varied as 
the things to see and do. Beginning 
May 15,low roundtrip excursion rates 
will be in effect to San Francisco and 
the Pacific Coast on all railroads. 


The Victory 
and Lincoln 
highways 
will bein good 
condition. Or 
you can come ~ 
by air, or by 
steamship via 
the Panama 
Canal. 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 305, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco: 
Please send the free book: ‘California Vacations.” 


Name 


Address = — 
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HOW THE CLERGY SPEAK OUT ON THE DIGEST POLL 


2) O QUESTION IS SETTLED until it is settled right, 
and we are far from having settled it.” 
‘““My idea is to come out in the open and fight it 
through to the finish.” 

‘““Proud to say my soul is not mortgaged to any liquor Mam- 
mon either inside or outside of my Church.” 

“When people say this law can never be enforced, they 
either slander the American character or tell a falsehood that 
should be silenced.” 

“Tho voting dry, I am not thoroughly convinced that Pro- 
hibition is the best way out.” 


must go,” ‘‘Down with the Liquor Traffic!’’ “‘No Complicity 
with Licensed Iniquity,” and the like. That was the issue that 
we fought for—the Prohibition of the Liquor Trafic. The men 
of my day never undertook to clinch a moral question of the 
personal use of liquor by civil law—it is incongruous. We 
aimed at a civil policy for the Government with legal enact- 
ments to sustain that policy. But mark it well, we did nor 
vote for the Volstead Law when we voted the Highteenth 
Amendment. 

The sneaking, snooping, insinuating methods of the “lower 
world’? embodied in that law are an offense to every fair- 
minded person. If the Eighteenth Amendment is lost to us, 
the Volstead Law killed it. 

While being a_ teetotaler 


“‘T believe that in between 
the two extremes there ought 
to be a safe place somewhere.”’ 

‘‘Let us bury this corpse, 
the Highteenth Amendment.” 

“The fanaticism of the 
clergy on the dry side has hurt 
and hampered the Church’s 
work and influence immeasur- 
ably.” : 

‘Selection of clergymen as a 
class is unfair to the real issue; 
they should act as merely 
American citizens.” 

“Vou don’t expect a gentle- 
man to take this whole Prohi- 
bition squabble seriously? Do 
you now!” 

Thus speak out representa- 
tive clergymen who favor THE 
Digest with letters about the 
votes they cast in their special 
Prohibition poll, which went 
dry, as recorded in our issue 


from my seventh year till now, 
I still claim that the personal 
use of liquor is strictly a matter 
for each individual; but for the 
Government to be involved in 
the Liquor Traffic is a contract 
with hell, made sufficiently 


as well as by human reason 
and ‘soul-destroying evidence. 

Your poll shows a large ma- 
jority in favor of a change in 
government policy; but I do 
not believe the majority favor 
government recognition of the 
Iiquor Traffic. For my part, 
I would allow every man to 
make for himself all the liquor 
he could use; but if he bought 
it or sold it, or gave it away, 
I would have him suffer the 
extremity of the police laws of 
the Government. And that, 
I believe, is the sentiment of 
the Christian ministry and 
people. 

Reclamation of sinners is 
the work of the Gospel, but 
merciless execution of the law 


for May 3, by a majority vote 
of 26,863 for enforcement, 
3,864 for modification, and 
15,912 for repeal. 

That the Digest Prohibition poll has been under fire from 
many clergymen, who misinterpret its purpose, is well known to 
the public. In dry secular newspapers, in some denominational 
chureh papers, and in certain churches, a dry boycott of the poll 
has been urged, and THE Diasst has been pelted with such epithets 
as ‘unfair’ and “‘unclean.”” Much confusion of the clerical mind 
might have been avoided by bearing in mind that Tur DiceEst’s 
characteristic policy is to present a perfectly impartial epitome 
of public opinion on all important questions of the day. 

Many censorious letters have been received from ministers 
who refuse to vote. There is another mass of appreciated 
letters from friendly clerical critics, whose questioning of details 
involved in our long-established system of representative poll- 
taking by millions would be obviated if they would refer to 
Dianst pages carrying oft-repeated explanations and answers 
to definite criticisms. The needle of our clergy-polling compass 
is still working through the storm, we note, and at the moment 
points ‘“‘dry.’’ Coneerning the revelation of ministerial repeal 
opinion, more later in this heart-to-heart talk. 

Having introduced this clergymen’s symposium of voluntary 
correspondence with quotations showing the widely varying 
ministerial voting states of mind, here seems to be the place 
to quote at length from a friendly dry-voting critic, the Rev. 
George W. Borden of Oklahoma City. His letter not only 
represents a distinctive attitude of old-time Prohibitionists but 
typically expresses the kind of criticism that prevails in the 
mass of letters sent in by crities of the poll. 

My dear Sirs: If you will go over the files of The Voice (for- 


merly published by Funk and Wagenalls), you will be struck 
with the facet that the Prohibition slogans were, ‘‘The Saloon 


TRYING TO PLUG THE CRATER 
—Warren in the Cleveland News. 


. Sympathy with recriminatory utterances 


against the traffic in vice is the 
business of the State. 

All that your poll indicates is 
that people are disgusted with 
the Volstead attempt to regulate personal private affairs; but 
the practical effect of the poll will be to fetch back the saloon, 
which the people do not want. I am therefore sorry you butted 
in. It was a public issue made by you into a business adver- 
tisement; same as your Presidential poll. It is not good eciti- 
zenship nor moral clarity. 


Readers may recognize the importance of the distinction raised 
by Mr. Borden between the Eighteenth Amendment and the 


Volstead Law; certainly, other dry-voting ministers do not con- 


cur in rapping the Dicsst poll. For example, Rev. Charles S. 


Field of the Central Texas Conference, Methodist Episcopal 


Church South, at Dallas, in a congratulatory letter, says: 


As a Methodist minister, I am a lifelong Prohibitionist. 


Have supported Prohibition in precinct, county, municipalities, 


State, and nation. Of course, I am classed as bone-dry, and so 
voted. I think the Diexsr poll is a fair and honest attempt 
to get the real sentiment of the nation as to Prohibition, and I 
think you are getting it! 

I am not greatly surprized at the result, since no astute 
observer can fail to discover much dissatisfaction as to present 
conditions all over the country. 

Practically all agree that the present régime is an improve- 
ment on the licensed saloon, which will never return. But the 
i conviction 


that the present system can be improved! 


as to the motives of others, which have ari 
tion, and presents many angles, and th 


The last election ‘‘settled it,’ not 
letter-writers claim, and these further predi 
and-dry issue is now being raised by political 


testing dry 


didatessin all 
ba, 


plain in the Holy Scriptures, . 


am not in . 


A “topped” ball with over-spin acts like a baseball ‘‘drop.”’ 
spin takes effect, the ball dives down in an almost vertical path. You 
undoubtedly have often noticed this phenomenon, especially on tee-shots. 


When the 
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An under-spinning ball, hit equally hard, forms a cushion of air under- 
neath and a partial vacuum on top, forcing itself up. Under-spin causes it 
to stay in the air longer and carry much farther. 


Why the wobble of an off-center 


ball shortens your drive 


A fine true-center ball, well and squarely hit, 
leaves the tee at a Jow angle—and rises like 
an airplane. It seems literally to raise itself 
by its own bootstraps. After a long upward 
course, it drops in a beautiful curve and 
runs true. (See curve B above.) 


That seemingly phenomenal rise is due to 
under-spin. Under-spin builds a cushion of 
air upon which the ball soars, just as a sea- 
gull soars against the wind. 


If you cleanly hit a true-center ball, the 
length of its soaring rise is determined al- 
most entirely by the duration of its spin- 
ning momentum. 


The distarice-robber 


If your ball is off-center—if its center of grav- 
ity is not in the exact center of the mass—it 
wobbles in the air. This wobble fights the 
force of your drive, quickly robs the ball of 
its spinning momentum, and causes it to 
drop short. And the penalty you pay for 
that wobble in the air must be paid again 
onthe green. An off-center ball cannot putt 


The Distance Twins 


If you hit clean and want maximum distance, play either of 
these fine, true-center golf balls. 

No ball is longer than the ‘‘U.S.”’ Royal. None fly or putt 
as true. Mesh or recess, plain or colored dot marking. New 
1.68 or present 1.62 sizes. 75¢. 

The “U.S.” Tiger’s smooth, circle-marked cover gives it 
tremendous run and perfect putting. A true-center ball, of. 


course. Price 75¢. 
6 99 
U. S @ C 


TRUE 
ENTER 


Product of the United States Rubber Company 


The X-ray picture below shows a ‘U.S.’ 

true-center golf ball in the upper left cor- 

ner. The other five are well known 75¢ 
balls of other makes. 


The new large-size ball— 
‘official January 1, 1931 


True-center construction is of 
vital importance to the new 
larger and lighter ball. “U. S.” 
true-center balls in the 1.68 size, 
are as long as, or longer than, 
any 1.62 ball ever built except 
when driven into a strong head- 
wind. Then they are not more 
than 5 yards shorter. Make the 
comparison yourself. Try a 
“U.S.” 1.68 ball against a 1.62. 
You will be pleased to find this 
“easier-to-hit” ball flies as far as 
the present regulation ball. 


SLU 
< 
t 


Ly 
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ftaon wet 


true. It wanders. It hesitates. And the 
accuracy of your stroke, the calculation of 
your eye, are cheated of their just due. 

Many off-center balls look much like 
“U. S.”" balls on the outside. Only an 
X-ray photograph can show you what they 
look like on the inside. 

Does the comparison at the left look in- 
credible? Were those balls with the crooked 
centers ‘‘planted’’—fakes, made-to-order 
for an unfair photograph? No—in the shop 
where those balls were bought, they were 
for sale at the same price as their ‘‘U. S.”’ 
Royal neighbors. They were fine-/ooking 
balls—only the X-ray could reveal their 
defects. And these pictures are only a few 
of thousands made both in our own labora- 
tories and by impartial X-ray operators. 

The “‘U.S.’’ balls—Royals, Tigers, 444’s 
—are perfect balls. True-centered, true-fly- 
ing, true-putting balls—the finest golf balls, 
we believe, that are made in the world. 

Select the “‘U. S.”’ true-center ball that 
suits your own particular style of game by 
reading below. 


What makes a ball tough? 


In any ball, resistance to cutting depends chiefly on the 
winding under the cover—not on the cover itself. Looser 
winding lets the cover ‘‘give’’ and makes it harder to cut. 


The “U.S.”’ True-center 444 is a ‘tough cover”’ ball. It is 
wound looser than the Royal. It offers the utmost resistance 
to cutting, with a negligible loss in distance. Slash a 444 with 
a niblick. You can’t cut it. Mesh or recess, plain or colored 
dot marking, new 1.68 or present 1.62 sizes. 75¢. 


Golf Balls 


© 1930, U.S. R.Co. 


We also make the Fairway—the best and largest-selling fifty-cent ball on the market. Play a new Fairway instead of a “second” or doubtful “repaint.” 
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F ALL MY 
TRIPS ABROAD, 
THIS LAST CAPPED 


THE CLIMAX’ 


ero ET I REE 


F you book I. M.-M. on your 
business trips to Europe, you 
know what it means to sail White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. 


All the amenities of modern ocean 
travel, at their best, as a matter of 
course. In addition, stenographic 
service equal to that in your own 
office—quiet rooms for confer- 
ence, throughout the voyage— 
radio service day and night, en- 
abling you to follow the market 
or consult your associates when- 
ever you like. 


Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York, and you will find it possible 
to keep business engagements in 
London or Paris the following 
week-end. 


Many famous liners to choose 
from, including the mighty 
Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
the popular Olympic, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska, Minnetonka, and 
many others, 


Rates to suit every purse and 
plan. Several sailings each week 
to principal British and north 
European ports. 


*Quoted from an executive’s letter to us. 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


IM} No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
MM Authorized Agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


parts of the country, the next election will 
certainly ‘‘settle it’? some more. 

Other drys among the ministers appar- 
ently think that the dry forces need to be 
waked up, since Americans are ever so 
ready to fight evils by enacting laws, and 
then are so prone to take a rest, expecting 
a declaration of law to enforce itself. ~ “I 
east my vote when the card came,”’ writes 
the Rev. Carroll D. Erskine, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Sturgis, South 
Dakota, ‘‘and I explained it at the church 
services, and urged our members to vote 


early on the issue.” Further: 


I am absolutely and forever against the 
repeal of the Amendment, and I want to 
stand up and be counted and let the world 
know that fact, and I think the idea of 
hiding your light under a bushel is entirely 
erroneous. 

I only wish the Anti-Saloon League had 
used their power and machinery of edu- 
eation to urge the dry forces to rally to 
the colors and help make the poll a real 
register and barometer of public opinion. 

Why sidestep on this issue? My idea 
is to come out in the open and fight it 
through to a finish. 


The Rev. Frederick D. Raymond of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Lock- 
port, New York, refusing to have anything 
to do with the poll, and advising friends to 
ignore it, further writes us in part: 


I do not believe for one moment that 
you would contend that an overwhelming 
dry majority in your poll would result in 
the wets for one moment ceasing their 
violating of the law or in the slightest 
degree deflate their claims in regard to the 
matter, or cause them to stop their absurd 
agitation for the nullification of the 
Constitution. 

There is a regular, effective, and quick 
way for public sentiment to make itself 
heard and felt. This is the ballot-box, and 
was appealed to by the wets in the cam- 
paign of 1928, with, to them, disastrous 
results. Furthermore, when Prohibition 
was adopted as a national policy, the wets 
declared their intentions to appeal to the 
ballot-box, and did so, and have con- 
tinued to do so ever since. As a result of 
ten years of this appealing to the ballot- 
box, the wets can muster fourteen less wet 
votes in the Lower House of Congress than 
they were able to muster in the attempt 
to prevent the passage of the Highteenth 
Amendment. Only sixty-one of the re- 
maining wet votes belong to the ‘wet 
bloc.” It is my opinion that the 321 dry- 
voting members of Congress know per- 
fectly well the sentiment of their districts, 
and vote in accord with that sentiment. 

In view of the increased dry majority 
in Congress, the stinging defeat of the 
leading exponent of nullification in the 
Presidential election of 1928, and the very 
evident desperation of the wets at this 
time, I can see no public interest to be 
served by your injecting at this time an 
attempt to establish government by straw 
votes, which is but a species of mob rule. 


The Rev. Jesse J. Jones of the Methodist 
Church South, Pahokee, Florida, voting 


.dry, observes that wets magnify the evils 
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of the Prohibition law and minimize the’ 


evils of legalized saloons, in order to influ- 
ence a generation too young to know there 
were liquor bootleggers then. He believes 


that the real voters of the country. are 


dangerous. 


_ of the liquor traffic are worse. 


trade, ete., from the bootlegger. 


60 per cent. or more for enforcement. We 


read also: 


I can not see that modification would 
improve matters any. It would only make 
it easier and cheaper to get and, with the 
present conditions, increase drunkenness 
and debauchery in all classes who drink. 

Liquor is an enemy to civilization. In 
small percentage or large, it is that much 
It is well for all who love the 
betterment of the race and the happiness 
of their offspring to be an enemy to liquor 
in any percentage. 

In spite of all that has been done to 
magnify the evils of Prohibition, the evils 
In my own 
observation, it is or was worse as to drunk- 
enness among the people—common people. 
They are the ones who need looking after, 


as they compose the great majority of the 


American people. If all would contend 
more for right, instead of wanting to com- 
promise, or follow the lines of least re- 
sistance, we could have much _ better 
enforcement. Too many so-called drys 
are ready to go on bonds of bootleggers, 
and otherwise help them out. Maybe a 
little financial income will be derived in 
Whatever 
it may be, there are too many who are 
ready to help the law-breakers. If all 
the better element of publishers and busi- 
ness men of the country would put their 
influence toward enforcing the laws, I 
believe that the conditions could be im- 
proved 100 per cent. in five years. 


Our May 3d table of the special clergy 


Holl showed that 46,639 ballots had been 


received from a total distribution of 


116,235, a return of a little more than . 


40 per cent., indicating representative 
desire among both drys and wets to stand 
up and be counted. The 26,863 drys had 
a clear majority of 7,087 over both modi- 
fication and repeal. 

The fact that 19,776 ministers voted for 
modification or repeal is surely an interest- 
ing if not sensational revelation of the poll. 

What do these ministerial repealers say 
for themselves? 

The pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
La Porte, Indiana, the Rev. Theodore J. 
Gesswein, writes: 

There are thousands of us preachers who 
are neither wet nor dry, in the accepted 
meaning of those terms. We are trying to 


remain intellectually sober, whilst other 
thousands of the profession have gone on a 


-religio-comic spree. 


and 


The fanaticism of the clergy on the 
dry side has hurt and hampered the 
Church’s work and influence immeasurably. 
I think we should call for a new deal: 
Repeal the existing and atrociously baneful 
legislation, and then tackle the whole 
thing from a new, sane, constructive angle, 
with true Christian patience and charity 
soul-saving endeavor. I am _ for 


REPEAL. 


From the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Brusly, Louisiana, the Rev. Eugene 
Royer, rector, comes this communication: 


I do not believe that because I am a 


clergyman my opinion in the matter in 


UPPER PHOTO: Blast Furnaces 
at Night, Pueblo Steel Works. 


MIDDLE PHOTO: Lariat Trail 
Highway up Lookout Mountain, 
Snowy Range in the Distance. 


LOWER PHOTO: Mountain 
Peaks in Fremont County. 
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OLORADO has in abundance everything you can 

reasonably want. A superb climate to live in; un- 
excelled business conditions, with enormous natural 
resources to stimulate enterprise and create oppor- 
tunity; constant sunshine and rare, dry air to maintain 
your health; ideal environment for happy home life, 
AND the privilege of enjoying on each week-end the 
paradise of Rocky Mountains that people come half 
way around the world to see! 

It is very probable that you would live more hap- 
pily, and longer, in Colorado. The proposition de- 
serves study and a good way to study it is to come 
to Colorado on your vacation, whether or not you 
ever decide to move here. But first let us send you the 
new Colorado book and any other information you 


desire. 


THe -COTORADO VAS OC TA On 


Serve Colorado lamh as the meat course for your Sunday dinner. 
Besides being an excellent source of protein, Colorado lamb 
supplies minerals and vitamins. An ideal body builder 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 618 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground.” Include information about 
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uppose you do? 


What _ if you do know New York, 


Chicago, Boston and even London and 


Paris . . . Have you ever been to 
Budapest? (Now that is a bright thought!) 
Sidewalk cafes. Gypsy music. Hungarian 
color. It's as gay as Paris but the accent 
is different. Artists love it, and so will 
you. You remember how the Danube 
cuts old Buda and newer Pest in two? 
Of course, if you don't wantto goto Buda, 
Europe is full of other gorgeous places. 


And the letter in the alphabet that leads 
to them all is “C". Because “C’ means 
Continent, Comfort and Cunard. It means 
Commodious Cabin, and Tourist Third 
Cabin Liners... a superb Cuisine you 
Can't forget, Congenial fellow passen- 
gers, and deft English Stewards who speak 
your language. The Cost of Cunard’s 
super-service for Cabin Travel is happily 
within any moderate budget. os making 
your memorable tour little more expen- 
sive than an ordinary vacation. 


RATES 


CABIN. Ce OC tend 


SAS $147.50 up 
TOURIST THIRD: CABIN 50.1). 6 


108 up 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 
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question has any more value and deserves 
any more consideration that it would did I 
belong to another profession. Ina country 
like ours, where, thanks to God, religion 
and politics are, constitutionally, two 
things quite apart, I think that for the 
good of both they should be carefully 
kept apart. Intermixing them is, in my 
opinion, just as much reprehensible on the 
part of clergymen as it is on the part of 
politicians. 

However, since for good reasons, no 
doubt, you have decided to give to the 
clergy in this plebiscite more than his 
share, I am perfectly willing to tell you, 
and this without any secrecy, not only 
what I think of Prohibition but, further- 
more, why I think it. 

1. “Do you favor the continuance and 
strict. enforcement .. .?’? No, because I 
am convinced that Prohibition as we have 
it does not foster temperance, but hinders 
it. When you ask too much, you get nothing. 
_ 2. “Do you favor modification .. .?” 
No, for the law thus modified, altho less 
unreasonable, would still be asking too 
much, since it still would prohibit to a 
large extent what neither reason nor 
Christian faith condemn, i. e., the use 
(without abuse) of alcohol. 

3. ‘Do you favor a repeal .. .?”’ Yes, 
because this would clear the way for a 
moderate and basically different legisla- 
tion which, while asking less, would obtain 
much more. 


Since he marks his clergy ballot for 
repeal, the Rev. R. Deffner of Pheenix, 
Arizona, thinks that ‘‘such a stand of a 
Protestant clergyman may require a word 
of explanation,” thus: 


I feel that a stricter enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is impossible, be- 
cause there always will be dishonest offi- 
cials and corrupt politicians, who manage 
to hold responsible positions, because the 
vast majority of our citizens are too in- 
different to vote or to bother about put- 
ting incompetent public servants out of 
office. 

I favor a repeal of the Prohibition. 
Amendment, because, as is commonly 
known, the bootlegging trust throughout 
the nation is controlled by the under- 
world. The business of importing and 
manufacturing illegal liquor is in the hands 
of the criminal class everywhere, so that 
all those who do and will drink, are en- 
abling the most desperate criminals to 
flourish as never before, and thus con- 
tributing in no small measure to the 
present crime wave. All this is known by 
those who buy liquor, among them many 
of our finest and most respected citizens, 
business, professional, and legal men. 
What such a condition may eventually lead 
to, one dreads to surmise. 

A modification of the Volstead Law, to 
permit light wines and beer, would not 
remedy the situation, since there would 
still be the demand for stronger drink, and 
such demand illegally supplied by the same 
class, which lives and fills its coffers by 
violating established law. For the welfare 
of our country and the best interests of 
the general public, a repeal is the best 
solution. 


The rector of All Souls’ Chureh for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, the Rey. Warren M. 
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building, railway station, or hospital . . . wherever a 
beautiful, substantial floor is desired. 
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Full information and sample free of your first and second 
choice of color. 


A Success for More Than Twenty Years 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
Halstead St. Rochester, N. Y. 


smooth, non-slipping, 
. fire-proof, resilient, 
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A SICKNESS 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 


palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 


Train, Auto, Car or Air, 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or di 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., ‘Ltd. 
po York 
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Smaltz, enclosing his ballot for repeal, goes 


on to say: 


Among over one thousand deaf-mutes, 


among whom I minister, there was in for- 


- inebriates. 


mer times the usual number of chronic 
Ten years of Prohibition has 
not broken the habit in a single instance, 
to my knowledge. 

For the rest, an alarmingly large number 


of individuals have taken to drinking who 


formerly did not even think of imbibing 

alcoholic drinks. It appears that forbidden 

pleasures become doubly alluring. 
Unfortunately, a number of these deaf- 


- mutes have been unlucky enough to pur- 


is practically destroyed. 
_ deaf-mutes, 


chase poisonous bootleg, and I personally 
am acquainted with men whose eyesight 
And they are 
mind you, and accordingly 
their plight is pathetic. 

I wonder how many clergymen have 


_ experienced what I have—the example of 


vestrymen and others who once were the 


salt of the earth, appearing unexpectedly 


_ intoxicated condition. 


at a church social, or other function, in an 
The probability is 
that every clergyman knows and has ex- 


_ perienced such an occurrence, but dares 


not brave the truth. 
Inebriates formerly were confined so- 
cially to their own companionship. Now 


_-we find them in the kitchen, even the 


- children, 


parlor, of their acquaintances. In this 
homelike environment they are seen by 
and influence the morals and 
habits of initially pure-minded people. I 


_ ean take oath of a number of young deaf- 


mute girls and women, who believed them- 


_ selves safe in the home of a friend, only to 
- find a convivial gathering, swilling home- 


brew and caustie highballs in the kitchen. 
When every one emerged from drunken 
irresponsibility, there were usually a few 


- reputations ruined, and irreparable moral 


injury to ameliorate. 


More briefly numerous clergy emphasize 


_ observed corruption of the young and crea- 
tion of disrespect for law among many 


_ classes as grounds for voting repeal. 


Rey. 


TT. W. Harris of Tilton, New Hampshire, 
says, ‘‘I believe in Prohibition; but I vote 


in favor of the repeal of the present Prohi- 
bition amendment, because’’— 


I regard it as both ambiguous and in- 
adequate; and because I think that the 
responsibility for dealing with the drink 
evil should be placed squarely upon the 
representatives of the people in Congress.” 


Rev. Joseph C. Allen writes from the 
Unitarian Parsonage, Bernardston, Massa- 
ehusetts: 


For some reasons I should have liked to 
mark my cross for part, at least, of all three 
propositions: for enforcement while the 


- Volstead Law is on the statute book; for 


modification as soon as we can get it, as a 
temporary relief; and ultimately, if pos- 
sible, for a virtual repeal of the’ amend- 
ment. But tho deciding to put my cross 
for the last proposal, I can not say that 
it exactly expresses my wish. What I 
should most like is a new amendment, 
giving Congress power to decide from time 


to time, whether the present Highteenth 


Amendment shall be in force. 


It should 
also, whenever the Highteenth Amendment 
shall not be in force, give Congress and the 
State governments concurrent powers to 
regulate, restrict, or abolish the liquor 
business. 


Clearly enough our correspondents 


gottooy 
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IS THE SECRET OF THE PERFECT DINNER 


... now ubaing can Cice if 


een oS, bop / 


Goon Frienps about the table, an appe- 
tizing menu, skilfully prepared, the gleam 
of glass and silver and the glow of can- 
dlelight . . . then coffee! How it adds to 
the joy of the repast! Tingling aroma in 
the air. Warm, bracing cheer in the 
cup. A fitting climax to all that has gone 
before. 

And yet, in a multitude of American 
homes, coffee is not served in the eve- 
ning because of its possible effect on 
nerves and sleep. Millions of coffee- 
lovers have denied themselves their 
favorite beverage at dinner. 

Now everyone can enjoy coffee—morn- 
ing, noon or night—and sleep soundly, 
with unruffled nerves. For Kellogg, 
pioneer of healthful foods, is today mak- 
ing a coffee that lets you sleep—a mar- 
velous coffee that is 97% free of caffeine! 

Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee: is the 
original caffeine-free coffee—now made 


Name 
Address 


in a delicious improved blend of the fin- 
est-flavored coffees, from which only the 
drug caffeine and a useless wax are re- 
moved. All the fragrant aroma, all the 
invigorating piquancy that you love, are 
retained in Kaffee Hag Coffee. 

No longer need you drink cheerless 
substitutes. Here is real coffee—delicious 
—satisfying. Serve Kaffee Hag Coffee to- 
night, at dinner. Make it just like any 
other coffee. Drink as many cups as you 
want. Test for yourself its wonderful 
goodness. Then see how restfully it lets 
you sleep. 

Your own dealer has Kaffee Hag Coffee, 
packed in new vacuum-sealed tins. Order 
a pound today. 

Or let us send you a sample. For ten 
cents, to cover postage and handling, we 
will mail you a ten-cup trial can of this 
delicious caffeine-free coffee. Drink it at 
night—and sleep! 


>>> << << XX <<< <<< <<< << 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. V-5, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag Coffee to 
make ten good cups. I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin)- 


(Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE that lets you sleep 
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HOSTESSES KNOW THAT GOOD COFFEE 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 
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very frst taste... 


you'll know Pebeco Tooth- 
paste is working! Not the 
sweet, meaningless flavor of 
the ordinary dentifrice. Buta 
sharp, refreshing tang...dis- 
tinctive, active! Perhaps at 
first you may not like it—but 
it definitely assures you that 
it is doing its job—affirms 
your real need of its help. In 
a week you will be grateful 
for the change. While clean- 
ing and whitening the teeth, 
Pebeco actually counteracts 
the destructive mouth acids 
which cause decay. Isn’t this 
extra result alone worth 
your week’s trial? NOW? 


A Product of 
LEHN & FINK, 


© 1930, 


Pebeco, Inc. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


indicate that numerous voters in the clerical 
poll for repeal reserve the right to be 
classed as modificationists, altho not num- 
bered in the modification total of 3,864 
votes. : 

Here, for example, is a Lutheran pastor 
in Mound City, South Dakota, Rev. E. 
Schaller, who states: ‘‘For my part I have 
voted for repeal because there is no other 
first step to modification or sane govern- 
ment control.’”’ Another Lutheran pastor, 
in Maybee, Michigan, Rev. Theo. Dan- 
necker, votes for modification, saying: 


I firmly believe that it is the very poorest 
of policy for an individual or a nation to 
forbid the right use of that which the 
living and only true God has not forbidden 
in His own holy Book, which is the un- 
mistakable revelation of His good-will in 
every way to all people, our own good 
citizens included. I do hope that the law- 
makers of our blessed country will see fit 
to modify this late Volstead mistake. In 
no wise do we sanction drunkenness or 
excess in any form, but we do believe that 
modification of the law will help not a 
little to correct the prevalent disease of 
law-breaking in our country, a disease 
which has been contracted, in light form, 
even by those who have been and still are 
model citizens. 


Returning in this symposium to letters 
from the dry majority recorded by our 
special poll of the clergy, we quote some 
representative vigorous communications. 

From William C. Phillips, pastor of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Ramer, 
Tennessee: 


I note that a few of my brethren in the 
city pastorates are not only casting their 
ballots against Prohibition but attempt to 
add greater weight to their act by a futile 
effort to justify their action. I fear that 
many of them have allowed the pressure 
from their liquor-loving ‘‘patrons”’ to influ- 
ence their decisions and cause them to 
stand where no minister of the gospel can 
consistently stand on such a question. 

I am just a little country preacher. I 
boast no high degrees, and desire no front- 
page notoriety, but am proud to say that 
my soul is not mortgaged to any liquor 
Mammon, either inside or outside of my 
Church. 

Personally, I dislike the idea of the 
unofficial referendum, but since it is being 
made, and the liquor forces will not fail to 
use it to support their doomed eause, if 
they ean, I am here enclosing my ballot. 


From Emery W. Snyder, ‘‘young” pastor 
of the First Christian Church, Lindsay, 
California: 


I hate booze for its ruinous, damning 
effect upon body and soul of humanity. 
One wine-grape grower tried to insult me 
by classifying me with “long-haired fanat- 
ical Prohibitionists.”’ 

I am not a fanatic. My memory goes 
back to 1914 or earlier, that’s all. So I 
will fight booze and liquor interests as long 
as God gives me strength. And observa- 
tion compels me to believe that the com- 
mon people of the Pacific coast stand 


THE “25”—SPLENDID 
FOR ALL-AROUND 
PURPOSES 


On the lawn of average size, 
where a roller mower is not | 
needed, or where terraced 
lawns would not permit, the 
Ideal “25” is unsurpassed. It 
handles easily around tight 
corners. It cuts clean and 
smooth, and is strongly and 
simply constructed. Its 
smaller brothér; the “20”, 
for smaller cutting jobs, is 
equally efficient. Or, you 
may prefer a roller mower, 
that smooths out bumps and 
hollows as it cuts—or the 
Triplex that keeps cutting 
cost low on big areas. Write 
today for the Ideal brochure 
showing the complete line of 
Ideals at work on the coun- 
try’s largest and finest estates. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 


COMPANY 
420 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Mich. 


Branches: 


413 West Chicago Ave. 237 Lafayette St. 
Chicago, Ilinois New York City 


273 Boylston St. 161 Vester Street 
Brookline, Mass. Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 


es 
WANT a new busi-” 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
P attend to? Then 
“ becomea footcor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
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Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Health-Care of the Baby 


Lighteenth Edition. 280th Thousand 

By LOUIS FISCHER, M. D. 
Indispensable ia the nursery and the home. Four impor- 
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bathing, clothing, dieting. First aid in all contingencies 
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Free From Pimples. What 
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CUTICURA SOAP and 
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Addreae: “Cuticura,” Dept. 108, Malden, Maas. 


Bolidly together with the same heroic 
_ determination. 

Yours for life, liberty, and happiness that 
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From William J. Semple, minister of the 
| First Presbyterian Church, Gowanda, New 
York: 


I have indicated my choice, altho I think 
your ballot is unfair. You have two 
_ propositions for wets and only one for 
drys; and that one is hampered by the 
~words ‘‘strict enforcement.” I am a dry 
because, as a minister, I am opposed to 
alcohol on account of the tremendous harm 
which it has done in human society. I am 
- not thoroughly convinced that Prohibition 
is the best way out. Indeed, I feel that 
Jesus’ way would have emphasized the 
control of individuals from within—the 
winning of men to a new point of view. 
_ But I also feel that He would have con- 
demned, in no uncertain terms, those who 
profess to believe in self-control rather than 
_ Prohibition because of their selfish interests 
or appetites. I do deplore the killing of 
individuals in the enforcement of Prohi- 
bition, but I would emphasize that that is 
not the fault of the law. 


a 


The Rev. E. C. Hall of Milford, New 
_Jersey, sees ‘‘EKuropean wets flooding the 
land with propaganda tending to over- 
throw the only remedy the wets ever 
feared,’’ and declares: 


- When people say this law can never be 
enforced, they either slander the American 

character or tell a falsehood that should 
be silenced. American people made this 
law, while a large percentage of those who 
break it are foreign-born. The wets will 

- obey this law as well as they ever obeyed 
any law that restricted their liberty to 
make money and destroy men as” they 
saw fit. 


The dry-voting pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Stover, Missouri, J. J. 
Wolfe, expresses the personal feeling that 
straw voting is defective and involves 
inopportune encouragement to wet propa- 
ganda. He adds: 


The only criticism which I have ever 
been able to suggest against the Kighteenth 
Amendment is the label ‘‘ Prohibition.” It 
should have been labeled the Protective 
Amendment, which would then put it in 
line with our whole American psychology 
of larger freedom and safety, which every 
one, not blinded by greed or thirst, knows 
has been the practical result of the law. 

If after the long history of the beverage 
liquor traffic, with all the different experi- 
ments in trying to regulate and control it, 
the American people were to reverse them- 
selves on this issue, in the face of all the 
facts in its support, there would appear 
the first substantial evidence of the decline 
of civilization, and spelling the doom of 
demoeracy as a theory of government. 


Editors of Tur Digest, however, really 
wouldn’t be conscientiously human if they 
didn’t appreciate the receipt of a little 
letter like this from Rev. L. List, of Sebe- 
waing, Michigan: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 
splendid endeavor of finding out just where 
our nation stands on the liquor problem. 


No question is settled until it is settled 
right, and we are far from having settled it. 
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INVESTMENTS» 


AND + FINANCE. 


CHEAP MONEY TO BOOST BUSINESS AND BOOM BONDS 


tion of bank rates in New York, London, and Paris, 
down to bottom levels, the financial world began to ask 
why, and to wonder what the effect would be. 

Lumping all the comment from individuals and newspapers, 
we find that the rate reductions are considered an acknowledg- 
ment that money is cheap 
and business slow almost 
everywhere, and that lower 
official rates ought to stim- 
ulate business recovery— 
also, that the central bank- 
ers had in mind aiding the 
bond market, with a par- 
ticular eye to easing the 
coming flotation of a great 
German reparations loan. 

The May Day reduction 
of the New York Federal 
Reserve bank brought the 
rate down from 31% to 3 
per cent., the lowest rate 
ever maintained by the 
bank in its sixteen years 
of life. The rate has not 
been so low since Febru- 
ary, 1925. Since the last 
of October, the New York 
Herald Tribune reminds 
us, the New York bank 
has cut its rate exactly in 
half, or from 6 to 3 per 
cent. in five reductions, 
while the Bank of England 
has, in that time, lowered 
its rate seven times, bring- 
ing it down.from 64% to 3 
per cent. In the same 
time the Bank of France 
has reduced its rate twice, 
first from 3% to 3, then 
from 3 to 2% per cent. 
this month. Other central banks abroad and other Reserve 
banks here are expected to lower rates for rediscount, while, 
of course, all interest rates will be affected by the downward 
trend. 

Of course, the most immediate interest in the rate reduction 
in this country is concerned with the effect on business. Rather 
skeptically, Editor H. Parker Willis of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, speaks of ‘‘the further cutting of discount rates in 
the belief that a little stronger dose of strychnin might get the 
patient up on to his feet again, and, by stimulating his heart 
action, lead him to think that there is nothing the matter.”’ 

But in both financial and government circles there is expecta- 
tion of real help for business from these lower rates. The New 
York Times in its Washington dispatches speaks of official 
belief that ‘‘easy money should stimulate industry to new 
activity,” and it hears that New York bankers are convinced 
that ‘lower money-market rates will stimulate the buying of 
bonds by banks, and will make mortgage money cheaper with a 
consequent stimulus to building activity.” 


, FTER the first shock of surprize from the sudden reduc- 
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‘““Cheap money is the necessary foundation upon which to 
build a new boom in business,’’ remarks the Boston Post. It 


THE OVERRATED MARKSMAN 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


seems to editor Glenn Griswold of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce that ‘‘the business of the world may as well prepare itself 
for a ride on the crest of a wave of cheap money.” 

‘‘Money Gates Open to Spur Business,’’ runs a head-line 
over an article by P. O. Wotton in the financial section of the 
New York Evening Post, from which we quote this passage: 


Business is not expected 
to respond to the new 
money injection for some 
months, for it requires a 
considerable period for 
easy bank rates and low 
money rates to find full 
reflection in building, ex- 
pansion, new enterprise, 
and public works. 

Nevertheless, the psy- 
chological effect, it is be- 
lieved, should be good and 
quickly felt in the business- 
world. : 

Only now are some few 
lines of industry, such as 
construction, public works, 
and utilities, responding to 
the easy-money policy in- 
augurated by the Reserve 
banking system nearly six 
months ago. 


“Nothing could be bet- 
ter designed to prepare 
the ground for a recovery 
in business than the world- 
wide return to easy 
money,’’ declares Paul 
Willard Garrett, financial 
editor of the New York 
Evening Post. As he ex- 
plains: 


The adoption of an ab- 
normally low rediscount 
rate by: our Reserve bank 
was not simply a bid for 
revival. 

That in reasonable time 
business would recover was 
fairly assured already by the four previous rate reductions. 

From six months to a year usually is required from the time 
an easy-money program goes into effect until its benefits manifest 
themselves. : 

The objective of this latest move was rather to hasten a world 
recovery in business that might otherwise have been slower in 
coming. 

What the Reserve earnestly hoped in making money down- 
right cheap at this time was that the stock market would not 
reach for the hand about to be extended to business, but it 
entertained no apprehensions toward an increase in bond 
activity. 

On the contrary, unless a part of the world’s surplus funds 
now goes into the bond market unhesitantly, the objectives of 
the Reserve will be partially defeated. What the money author- 
ities strive to usher in is a revival of business confidence, but they 
well know that the road to their goal lies through the bond 
market rather than the stock market in the present case. 


Even so, The Evening Post’s stock-market writer can’t help 
remarking that while “lowering of official money rates is never 
intended to bolster the speculative market, yet it invariably has 
just that effect, and in all probability will carry the same in- 
fluence in this instance.’’ ; 

To quote at least one foreign writer who believes that a 
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All over the United States and Canada there are 
Company-owned branches waiting to wait upon 
International Trucks. There are 161 of these 
branches in the United States alone, and 19 in 
Canada. 

No matter whether you operate your Interna- 
tionals in Connecticut or California, in Saskatoon 
or San Antonio, you will always find an International 
Branch not far away. The farther you go from one, 
the nearer you get to another. 


And every International owner can get from 
any one of these branches just the kind of service 
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The largest Company-owned truck 
service organization in the world is 

“just around the corner from everywhere” 
ready to serve International Trucks. 


the factory itself would give him. Each branch has 
an extensive stock of factory-standard parts on hand 
for all emergencies, and every trained mechanic 
works on factory-standard methods with all the 
modern equipment good service demands. 


There’s never any guess-work and never any tink- 
ering— and that means economy in every operation. 


When you buy an International you buy a truck 
that the Harvester Company is proud to have carry 
its name and you can rest assured that the Harvester 
Company will always do everything in its power 
to keep the truck that way. 


The International Line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 14, 1%, 
2 and 3-ton; Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Natural Gas Markets 


are constantly expanding 


NeN ATURAL GAS wis inherentsagorcat 
force of nature which is being put to ever- 
widening uses as a superior fuel. . . That 
superiority is completely established by both 
geological and economic findings, while com- 
petition for natural gas reserves becomes 
increasingly keen. Long-distance pipe lines 
are constantly opening up new markets. Few 
communities are without the pale of this 
development. 


Significantly, this competition benefits both 
the industry and the consumer, for the po- 
tential demand is seen to be far greater than 
the present distribution. Good management, 
location of properties, stable consumer de- 
mand, and prudent financing, are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of sound natural gas 
companies. 


The illustrated booklet, “Natural Gas, — the 
Modern Fuel,” tells the part which this cor- 
poration is playing in this thriving industry. 
A copy will be mailed to you upon request. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


certain measure of good may come from 
these rate decreases, we take this para- 
graph from a Consolidated Press dispatch 
from Paris by the French journalist, Ger- 
ville Reache: 


It is doubtful if this extreme ease of 
money can exercise an immediate influence 
and cause a sudden increase in prices of 
agricultural produce, textiles, and certain 
other raw materials, or even halt a possible 
further recession in metals, such as copper. 

The increases in call-money and discount 
rates were unable to halt the rise of prices 
in 1929. 

Nevertheless, this world policy of lower- 
ing money rates is calculated at least to 
support business activity and permit the 
issue under good conditions of international 
and interior bonds, which will restore the 
credits of States by reducing their burdens 
and those of their corporations. 


But it is a mistaken idea that bank-rate 
reductions are made primarily to help busi- 
ness, insists The Wall Street Journal: 


At this stage the most that can be said 
of the low rates is that they are an outward 


sign of a world-wide slowing down in busi-. 


ness. 

Hence there is little in the present event 
that lends itself to bullish interpretation. 

That any long period of depression” lies 
ahead is not indicated. 

There is too much to be done. 

Necessity for expansion and develop- 
ment in this country is presented on every 
hand, and many other countries feel it still 
more keenly. 

There is nothing fundamentally unsound. 

But until the business outlook, includ- 
ing the state of the commodity markets, 
develops more definite trends, it is not 
possible to construe the advent of low bank 
rates now as denoting anything but a halt 
in the world’s activities. 


After all, the previous rates were low 
enough to allow business to recuperate, 
argues Barron’s Weekly. ‘‘The answer to 
the query as to the reason for the new 
rates is probably to be found in the coming 
issue of German reparations bonds,” it 
says, adding: 


The reparations bonds are of such world- 
wide importance that it is imperative that 
they be floated successfully. Since it was 
evident that the previous levels of money 
rates were not sufficiently low to make 
bond flotations attractive, the only course 
available was a general lowering of bank 
rates. 


As the New York Times understands: 


About $300,000,000 of these bonds will 
be offered initially, of which amount 
about $100,000,000 is to be placed in this 
market. 

At the time the reparations bonds were 
first discust, last year, a coupon of 7 per 
cent. or higher was generally presumed to 
be in order. Since then, however, money 
rates have weakened markedly throughout 
the world, and the average yield on bonds 
has been reduced. It is now thought likely 
that a rate of about 514 per cent. will be 
fixt, and the latest drop in discount, rates 


‘should help to stimulate the sale of these 
_ bonds. . 


first issue of these bonds, says the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


Future issues of German obligations 

: will go over well, and at a favorable price, 

if the first allotment of bonds is readily 

- taken, it is felt. 

The question has both political and 
economic importance of the first magni- 
tude, and is one, it is held, which might well 

_ call for preparation in the leading money 

- markets. 


; And ‘‘the German reparations bonds 
_ are not the only foreign securities that the 
bankers have to sell,’’ observes the New 
York American’s stock-market commen- 
_tator; “after they are out of the way. 
there will be several government, industrial, 
and railroad offerings from several Eu- 
- ropean countries.”’ 
The Wall Street correspondent of the 
_ Consolidated Press understands that the 
German bonds are not expected to involve 
much difficulty in distribution. 

But the guess of B. C. Forbes, as exprest 
in his New York American column, is 
“that the rank and file of investors will 
not rush in to buy these German repara- 
tions bonds’’: 


The public has the idea that somehow 
_or other these bonds are shot through 
~ with polities. 

-Also, there is a wide-spread notion that 
they represent the spoils of victory over 
Germany, and that some day the whole 
- Young plan may be upset, to the discom- 
fiture of holders of German reparations 
_bonds. 

There is, too, a growing preference in 
this country for American securities. 

The yield on these reparations bonds 
- will have to be unusually generous in order 

to interest ordinary investors. 

Moreover, intelligent educational efforts 
will have to be put forth between now and 

_-the offering date. 

The public needs to be told very clearly 
and convincingly, why it should put its 
“money into these obligations rather than 
into choice American investments. 


AND NOW—A RUBBER HOLIDAY 
OLIDAYS for reduction seems to be 
a pretty good slogan in international 
affairs and also in business circles. The 
big idea of the London conference was 
the ‘‘battle-ship holiday.” And now we 
have a rubber holiday, which may be fol- 
- Jowed by other commodity holidays. The 
abandonment of the Stevenson plan for 
- controlling the supply and price of rubber 
has been followed by a new scheme, the 
New York Times reports on its financial 
page. A few days ago, it seems, “British 
and Dutch rubber producers began a 
rubber-tapping holiday scheduled to last a 
month.” As we are told: 
Tne purpose is to stabilize the price of 
rubber through curtailing the supply. In 
this respect the program is similar to that 
of oil producers all over the world, who 
have shut in their production with a view 
to controlling the price of petroleum. 
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The First Problem 


of Sound Investing 


It is not “how sha// I invest my surplus funds?” 
but “how shou/d I?” Every investor must answer 
this primary question for himself. He alone has 
the knowledge which enables him to correctly 
appraise his personal financial situation and out- 
look. If he decides that investment securities pro- 
vide the best answer to his problem, his next step 
is to call on an investment organization qualified 
to supply his particular needs. 

The National City Company, with important in- 
vestment contacts in all of the world markets, has 
the broadest possible opportunity for investigation, 
analysis and selection of securities. The distrib- 
uting organization of the Company thus is able 
to submit to investors a wide range of securities 


singled out from the world’s choicest offerings. 


» » » 


If you have surplus funds awaiting in- 
vestment or wish to have your present 
holdings reviewed, you will find help- 


ful assistance at any of our offices. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVEST MENT SECURITIES 


Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 
and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 
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A Convertible Bond 


offering a 
LIBERAL YIELD 


flee interest and sinking fund requirements of 
F, & W. Grand Properties Corporation 6% 
Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 1948, are 
ayable from rentals constituting direct obligations 
of F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. This 
company, a prominent factor in the economically 
sound variety chain store field, shows net profits 
after all charges, including rentals, depreciation, 
managers’ bonuses and. Federal taxes, as follows: 


1926 
$684,185 


1929 1928 
$1,333,349 $1,174,916 
Currently selling on the New York Curb Ex- 


change at a material discount, these bonds offer 


a liberal yield. 


1927 
$861,444 


Full information upon request 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


New Ninth Edition—with Supplement! 


THE NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


By CAMDEN M. COBERN, D.D., Litt. D. 


Thoburn Chair of Bible and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the general 
executive committee (American branch) of the Egypt Exploration Fund. With a supplement 
by GEORGE W. GILMORE, Editor, The Homtletic Review 


This new edition is of exceptional importance, recording’ the 
results of the latest research and discovery, clarifying many 
previously doubtful dates, and shedding clear light on a 


number of obscure periods about which little or nothing was 
known. The descriptions of modern archeo- 


What Church Dignitaries 
Say of the Book 
“*A monumental work. I hope it 


may have a very wide circula- 
tion among our preachers.’’— 


logical methods and how their results are 
clarifying older discoveries are of outstand- 
ing interest. 


Marvelous Ancient Documents 
Unearthed In Egypt 


Archeologists in Egypt dug up hundreds of 
mummied crocodiles. All of them were stuffed 
with papyri records that were written when 
Jesus Christ walked the earth. Some of the 
records were interesting private letters; others 
were messages from kings, petitions from the 
people—one was from a tax dodger; reports 
of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 


The pick and the spade of the archeologist in 
late years have produced amazing revelations 
about the Bible, including some new sayings 
of Jesus, which were found in an African 
desert; also some new data about the children 
of Israel, the Oriental ‘‘mysteries,’’ and the 
pagan orgies. They tell also about the Greek 
and the hitherto unknown Agean culture, 
about Homer and his period, and about how 
in the early days people worship ped their rulers 
as gods. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


The volume contains 782 pages, large octavo 
size, bound in dark blue cloth, with gold letter- 
ing. It is illustrated with 113 photographs of 
statues, papyri, instru- ; 
ments, tools, paintings, j 
buildings and_ inscrip- 
tions. An introduction by 
Edouard Naville, 3 
L., LL.D, F.S.A., For- 
eign associate of the In- 
stitut de France and 
Professor of Archeology 
in the University of Ge- 


Thomas Nicholson, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 


“A perfectly wonderful book.”’ 
—Rev. ilbur Chapman, 
Moderator Presbyterian Church 
Assembly. 


“It shows a vast amount of 
painstaking research and deep 
learning.’’—Chauncey B. Brew- 
ster, Bishop of Connecticut. 


“T prize it both as a scholarly 
and able treatise.’'—Bishop E. 
E. Hoss, Muskogee, Okla. 


“Tiluminating and even fascinat- 
ing in its vivid portrayal of an- 
cient life and custom.—Bishop 
W.P. Thirkield, New Orleans. 


“A veritable museum of primi- 
tive Christianity.”” — Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Just pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
below, and sign and send it. We 
will immediately forward the book, 
carriage prepaid, for yourapproval. 
The full price is $4.18. You have 
ten days in which to examine the 
book and if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, send back the 
bookand we willreturnall you paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me one copy of ‘‘The New 
Archeological Discoveries.’’ I enclose $1. If not satis- 
fied, I may return the book at your expense, within ten 
days, and you will refund the money paid. If I decide to 
keep the volume, I will send $3.18 within ten days, com- 
pleting the purchase. 


(Price in full, $4.18, postpaid.) 
Dept. 1298 
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THE HALT IN THE SPRING BULL 
MARKET 


LL on a Saturday morning an atmo- 

sphere of fright and stunned surprize 
prevailed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which reminded a correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Record of those days of 
speculative despair last November. 

The market had been declining for 
two weeks, then on the first Friday in 
May came a whirlwind of selling, break- 
ing down the prices of important stocks 
from five to sixteen points. 
turnover was a record for the year, with 
nearly 6,000,000 shares changing hands, 
and next day came even more selling in 
the heaviest two-hour Saturday trading 
session in the history of the Exchange, 
some 4,862,800 shares being sold. 

Then came the explanations, and while 
the market recovered in succeeding 
sessions, the interpreters were hard put 
to it to explain the reason of the break, 
and to try to forecast the future. Whatever 
may happen from now on, it is interesting, 
says a New York Herald Tribune market 


writer, ‘‘to pause for a bird’s-eye view of 


what has happened since the market. 


reached the 1929 crest on September 3’’::. 


On that date the 100 stocks on which the 
“averages” of the New York Herald 
Tribune are based reached 208.87. 

The result of the great October-Novem- 
ber break was to carry them off 54.24 
points, or to a low on November 13 of 
154.63. Between this bottom and the 


high of 1930, touched on April 11, the ~ 


market came back to 182.74, or 28.11 
points. 

The gross recession between the high 
of April 11 and the low, May 3, was 15.47 
points, and carried the ‘‘averages’’ to 
167.27. In other words, the 1929 panic 
carried prices off about 26 per cent.; the 
recovery that followed regained slightly 
more than 50 per cent. of this loss, and the 
recent decline, in turn, wiped out about 
half the winter and early spring recovery. 


The recent decline is interpreted by this 
newspaper writer as a ‘‘secondary reaction” 
following the big November break: 


In other really severe market breaks 
there had always been an immediate 
recovery, a second decline, and then a 
renewal of the advance. 

Thus, the bear market of 1919-21 ended 


its first sharp descent in December, 1920, . 


only to go through two subsequent declines 
between then and the end of the movement. 

After reaching its bottom in October, 
1907, the bear market of that year rallied 
about 20 per cent, then declined again 
about 12 per cent. In contrast with these 
performances, the 1929 bear market, up 
to the middle of April, had advanced 
almost without interruption—certainly 
without any substantial recession—more 
than 50 per cent of the distance covered 
in its September-November break. 

On the basis of precedent, therefore, 
the recent downward mevement would 
seem to be wholly orthodox. |, 


The total © 


zt 


L 

This big drop had two psychological 
effects, according to the market letters. of 
the brokerage houses. It certainly checked 
the wave of speculative optimism, but 
it also convinced many that the worst 
was over. ‘Just as the ‘Coolidge boom’ 
was overdone, the November collapse 
overdone, and this year’s marking-up 
process overdone, so it is reasoned that 
this latest selling outburst is being over- 
done,’’ writes B. C. Forbes in his New 
York American column. And here’s the 
way the Wall Street Journal’s retailer of 
market gossip puts it: 


It has been a big reaction, and later on 
there should be a big recovery. 
If not, then the leading bankers, fi- 
nanciers and captains of industry are poor 
judges of the situation. 


~ “The market has never had the benefit 
of a business revival, and now it finds 
that it can not prosper indefinitely on 
cheap money alone,”’ reflects the writer 
in Barron’s Weekly calling himself ‘‘The 
Trader.” He feels that ‘‘in any event 
the intangible psychological factor in 
speculation has changed’’: 


This change in the psychological factor 
may not mark the termination of the ‘‘com- 
mon-stock era,’’ characterized throughout 
a business depression by yields of leading 
securities lower than bonds, but it probably 
spells the end of the policy of discounting, 
new inventions, processes, ete. far in ad- 
vance. 


A continued stock-market struggle be- 
tween cheap money on the bull side and 
poor business on the bear side is envisaged 
by H. Parker Willis of the New York 
Journal of Commerce. In a leading edi- 
torial The Journal of Commerce explains 
that nobody can make any positive fore- 
east about the future of the stock market: 


The eredit situation is bad, just as it 
was last autumn, and there has been no 
improvement of it. 

It is, however, far less unstable than it 
was in the autumn, and some banks have 
been able to put their houses in order. 

There is no reason why there should be 
any general collapse in values to absurdly 
low points. 

Even with the reduction that has 
already taken place, many stocks have a 
yield that should be satisfactory to the 
investor, and if they can maintain it, 
buying of securities may be expected to 
recommence. 

There is no reason whatever for the 
extreme discouragement to which some 
seem to be subject. 


It may be interesting to compare with 
these outgivings from sources so close to 
Wall Street the editorial observations of 
an. out-of-town daily. The Washington 
Post tries to answer the question, ‘‘ Why 
did stock prices drop?’’ After the business 
crisis of last fall, it explains, business 
began slowly but surely to improve, “‘and 
the security markets reflected the improve- 
ment ”’— 


But what did the speculators do? 

They foresaw the opportunity to take 
rdvantage of improving conditions. 

They speeded the recovery of the 
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19 years of growth 
—and now 


a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present rank as one 
of America’s greatest industrial enterprises is one of 
the romances of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been continuous for 
nineteen years because it is engaged in highly essen- 
tial undertakings —the production and distribution 
of such everyday necessities as electricity, gas and 
petroleum. CITIES SERVICE grows with the Nation. 

So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital investments 
been made, and so ably has this capital been managed, 
that, since its formation, net earnings of CITIES 
SERVICE COMPANY have grown from less than 
$1,000,000 in 1911 to over $43,000,000 in 1929. 

At the end of that year, consolidated assets of the 
CITIES SERVICE organization were in excess of 
$1,090,000,000. 

Securities of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY and its sub- 
sidiaries are today held by more than 750,000 investors 
—institutions and individuals, more than 350,000 of 
whom are owners of CITIES SERVICE Common stock. 

At the current market price, CITIES SERVICE Com- 
mon stock yields, annually, over 614 % in stock and 
cash—payable monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock you become a partner in one of the largest 
industrial organizations in the country, with a record 
of nineteen years of growth. 


Mailthe coupon below foran interesting booklet de- 
scribing CITIES SERVICE and its investment securities. 
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The Warren Plant of The Ohio Public Service Company 
THE OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


PERATES modern generat- mission systems of other utilities. 
ing plants with combined The Company supplies, at re- 
installed capacity of 130,000 kil- tail or wholesale, all the domes- 
owatts. Owns over 2,200 miles tic lighting and substantially all 
of transmission and distribution the commercial light and power 
lines, including 225 miles of requirements of 180 communi- 
132,000 volt steel tower transmis- ties in northern Ohio, having 
sion line which is interconnect- an estimated population of 
ed with the high tension trans- 395,000. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street GC) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


* 
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fe ; ; HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Cities Service Radio Program— 60 Wall Street, New York City 
every Friday, 8 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time—N. B.C. 
Coast-to-Coast and Canadian 


network —33 Stations. 


of its securities. 
Name 


Address 


City. 
10111 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Ser- 
vice organization and theinvestment possibilities 
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This 
Fascinating Game 
Called Business 


Ir there is one inspiring 
element, more noticeable 
than another in present- 
day Business, which lifts 
it to amore human plane, 
it is the element of Sport! 
Not sport as a recreation, 
diversion or pastime, but 
sport as a Game. The 
human game of building 
men and things to the 
service of man. 


Ask any successful busi- 
ness man the game he 
likes best. Invariably the 
answer is ‘‘ My Business.” 
He is playing the Game. 
No little white ball holds 
his eye so intently; no 
gun or rod, blue water or 
trackless sky, call to him 
so deeply, mentally or 
physically. The records 
he breaks are those set by 
his Budget :—Costs, Sales, 
Inventory, Turnover. His 
medals—profits, and the 
knowledge he has played 
the game well. 


It’s aGreat Game—Bus- 
iness! Some weaken, but 
The Game goes on. Mod- 
ern Accountancy equips 
this Business Game, holds 
the stop-watch of accom- 
plishment and sets the 
goal ever higher. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME, 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HUNTINGTON, W. VA, READING 
BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
BOSTON JACKSON, MISS. ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MIAMI TAMPA 

DALLAS MILWAUKEE TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MINNEAPOLIS TULSA 

DAYTON NEW ORLEANS WACO 

DENVER NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
DETROIT OMAHA WHEELING 

ERIE PHILADELPHIA WILMINGTON,DEL, 
FORT WAYNE PITTSBURGH WINSTON-SALEM 


FORT WORTH YOUNGSTOWN 


on en SORE 
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markets, lifting prices to positions that 
were not yet justified by the condition of 
business, and when they had prices boosted 
inordinately they started a bearish drive. 
The recent depression was nothing more 
nor less than a shakedown. 

It did not indicate that the business 
recovery is disappointing, nor even that 
business is bad. 

It took tribute from those who refused 
to learn a lesson from last autumn’s col- 
lapse, and who purchased _ securities 
recklessly without regard to their intrinsic 
value. 

American business is sound. 

The securities markets, however, prob- 
ably will remain in the grip of manipulators 
for some time to come. 


OBJECTING TO LARGER POSTAL- 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


HE Post-office Department’s attempt 

to inerease the maximum postal-savings 
deposit to $5,000 from $2,500 meets with 
decided disfavor in financial circles. The 
idea is thoroughly disliked by Barron’s 
Weekly, which says editorially: 


The Government engaged in postal sav- 
ings on the theory that it would provide a 
needed vehicle for savings. 

The desirability of the system was 
originally supported by arguments stressing 
the need for such a governmental organiza- 
tion by individuals in the sparsely settled 
rural sections and by newly landed immi- 
grants unfamiliar with the services offered 
by American banks. 

It is not necessary to consider the benefits 
of the proposed legislation upon rural in- 
habitants, because very little has been 
accomplished in the extension of postal- 
savings activities in country districts. 

Moreover, experience has not demon- 
strated that immigrants have availed them- 
selves of the Government’s savings facili- 
ties to any marked degree, while the present 
policy of immigrant quota is not conducive 
to an increase in deposits. 

Asa matter of fact, by the time an immi- 
grant has settled in the United States a 
sufficient length of time to accumulate 
$2,500, he should be familiar with the 
essential soundness of our national and 
state banking systems. Therefore, in- 
creasing the maximum deposit to $5,000 
merely amounts to putting the Govern- 
ment in competition with private and 
mutual savings banks, which means en- 
couraging a policy contrary to the Ameri- 
can system of political economy. 

An additional reason for opposing the 
proposed legislation is the opportunity 
postal-savings deposits afford for the 
evading of debts. These deposits can not 
be attached or garnisheed by a creditor as 
may be done in the case of similar deposits 
im private banks. 

Such a policy is obviously unfair to 
creditors. 


If there is to be any change, the limit 
should be reduced rather than raised, 
argues The American Banker. For one 
thing, it objects to the competition of the 
postal-savings windows at times when 
whispered rumors create runs on com- 


Every letter in its 
place—neatly and 
compactly held in’ 
a pocket that will 
expand as the 
papers increase. 
Every pocket erect 
in the cabinet. 
Every index tab in plain view. 


POCKETS 


will accomplish these miracles of 
filing for every user of a vertical 
filing system. Each pocket will 
hold three to three hundred 
letters with equal 
ease — permitting 

instant reference 

without entirely 

removing the pocket 

from the drawer and 

improving instantly 

the efficiency and 

appearance of the 

drawer. 


Use the coupon below 
for a Free “Vertex” 
Pocket for trial in 
your own files. 
i—_ —— CUT HERE——- 


Please send me, for trial in my files, a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘“‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in May 17, 1930, Literary Digest. 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. D, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


coveringthewholerange ofhuman} 
thought, from Art to Zoology including 
fiction and reference books are listed in 
our new Reading Guide, ‘‘My Books.” 
Every one worthy of a place in your 
library. To read wisely, consult this 
unique list. Write for 

your copy TODAY 

Let Us Save You Money on Any Book in Print 


New Yark Publishing Co,, Dept, 1-E, 25 Dominick St., N.Y, 


THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 
By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the principles and 
applications of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics. 
Third revised edition. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pages. With nearly one 
hundred half-tone illustrations. $3.00; postpaid, $3.18. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEw Yorke 


KEEP FINANCIAL 
RECORDS EASILY 


Personal accounting 
simplified by Lefax 


INcoME tax figures come 
quickly if records are 
kept in The Financier 
and Lefax Secretary. 
Loose-leaf, pocket-size 
fF book of forms for all 
personal financial trans- 
actions. Designed for 
people with moderate 
income. Twelve sections, 
all easy to use and 
plainly indexed. Com- 
pact, complete, durable. 
For home or office use. 


Only $2.75 


Ask for The Financier 
and Lefax Secretary 
at the nearest stationery 
store—or write us. This 
newest of Lefax books 
> helps keep financial rec- 
ords straight. Based upon experience of 19 years 
preparing data and forms for thousands of uses. 
Full list and prices of Lefax data sheets and blanks 
will be sent free upon request. 


. LEFAX, INC. 
ee and Sansom Sts., Dept. 203, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ease send more information about Th i i 
eta catalog and name of nearby dealer, ita 
ame. 
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mercial banks. 


In The American Banker’s 


“opinion: 


- Lowering the deposit limit in the postal 


“savings bank would put a brake on this 


occasional aspect of competition with com- 
mercial and savings banks without, as we 
‘see it, seriously impairing the efficiency of 
the service of the postal-saving system as 
an agency for the productive use of hoarded 
funds. Nor would it seriously impair the 


‘service of the system to the eee 


whose faith in the ‘‘Government Bank” i 
more than his faith in private feelitnbiote. 
particularly that steamship-agency sort, 


with which he comes into contact most. 


The post-office used to be a logical point 
of contact to reach the immigrant. 
When he was sending remittances abroad, 


the postal-savings system was a logical 


place for him to accumulate his funds. 
-Now immigrant remittances are being 


reduced to an unimportant figure as the 


ties that bind our prewar foreign-born ar- 


-rivals to their overseas relations dwindle, 


and our post-war immigration brings us but 
few such pioneers. Those filling the quotas 
to-day are those whose ties are with families 
in this country rather than otherwise. 
Thus the field of service to the bank- 
ignorant foreigners is ceasing to exist for 


the postal-savings service. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE ELDERLY 
WORKER 
ae growing discrimination against 
older persons in trade and industry is 
Biictinct misfortune both to the nation and 


for the individuals affected. 


‘composition of 


But the New York Journal of Commerce, 
after so declaring, calls attention to the fact 


that ‘“‘oncoming generations of the aging 


may take hope for the morrow.” 

It seems that the Scripps Foundation for 
Research into Population Problems has 
found out that the combination of our 
declining birth-rate and our restrictions on 
immigration is rapidly changing the age 
our population. Dr. 
Thompson of this Foundation thinks that 


if present tendencies continue, the popula- 


tion is likely to be stationary thirty or 
forty years hence. 

Now, explains The Journal of Commerce, 
““when that day arrives, the proportion of 
children and of young people under twenty 
will be less, while those who have passed 
fifty years will constitute a larger per- 
centage of the total population.” Noting 
that European experience has proved that 
such conclusions are no idle speculations, 
the New York daily puts the question: 


If, therefore, thirty or forty years hence 
the number of those over fifty has risen 
percentually as well as absolutely, what will 
be the effect upon employers who make it a 
policy to prefer the young? 

Will it be possible to keep on relegating 
these older people to the army of the indus- 
trially unfit? 

If so, the productive output and the 
consumptive capacity of the whole body of 
the people will be seriously affected. It 
seems, therefore, that we shall ultimately be 
forced to discard prejudice against qualified 
older workers and find new employments 
for those who are able to work but unsuited 
to the rapid pace maintained in some lines 
of industry. 
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9000 cHECcKs ANHOUR.. Gear A MONTH 
THE RECORD OF TODD CHECK SIGNER 
AT THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


Tor Asove: Like a safety de- 
posit box, two keys are required 
to unlock the Todd Check Signer. 
Asove: This meter records 
every check passing through the 
odd Check Signer. 
At Lert: 
Todd Check Signer which serves 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


The 6-unit model 


Seconp largest bank in America, sixth largest in the world, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York has freed its officials forever from the tedious, time-wasting task of 
signing checks by hand. While they devote themselves to more profitable duties, check 
signatures are affixed swiftly, efficiently and safely by a Todd Check Signer. 

Interestingly enough, although The Todd Company claims a rate of only 7500 checks 
an hour for its machine, the expert young lady in the illustration above maintains an 
average of 9000 checks an hour! And in the course of a month, she nonchalantly signs 
checks for more than $40,000,000! 


Sheets of checks inserted in the Todd Check Signer emerge from the other side 
signed, cut and stacked in numerical order. The signature itself, reproduced by the 
offset process, is more difficult to counterfeit than any other known. It appears on an 
intricate background, accompanied by the photographic likeness of an official, build- 
ing, product or trade-mark. A smaller model of the Check Signer, handling 1200 checks 
an hour, has every feature of the large machine except capacity. Both are electric. 


The list of users of Todd Check Signers reads like a roll-call of notable American 
businesses. Your own executives would welcome the conservation of time and energy 
this machine makes possible. Phone the Todd Office in your city for an immediate 
demonstration, or mail the coupon directly to us. The Todd Company. Protecto- 
graph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information about the Todd Check Signer. 


Name ae = 
Address. 


Business 


TODD aM 
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iv’S. MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


BETTER 


than the best 
FURNACE MAN 


Even the best furnace men are not in- 
fallible. They sometimes fail to keep 
the even uniform temperature which 
is so essential to health. But with an 
Ideal Gas Boiler in your basement 
you can forget your heating plant. 


You simply turn all your heating cares 
over to a mechanical device which 
never suffers from lapse of memory 
or neglects its duty. It regulates your 
fire with much more accuracy and 
patience than the most experienced 
furnace man, burning only as much 
fuel as is needed—from the inexhausti- 
ble supply that is always on tap. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, all 
the efficiency that the American Radiator 
Company builds into every boiler. They are 
absolutely automatic, controlled entirely me- 
chanically—and the fuel comes from the 
same inconspicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the same 
bill—after you have used it. It eliminates 
all responsibility on the part of the owner 
and furnishes healthful, clean warmth— 
automatically. 


Write for complete information on the com- 
fort, convenience and cleanliness of Ideal 
Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 4oth Street, New York City 


GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 


THE ¥ 


S BILGE 
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(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) _ 


Ask the Traffic Cop.—Motoring-Mike 
savs: ‘Not all the wooden-headed drivers 
are found on ‘golf courses.’’—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 


Treats ’Em Rough.—And this depart- 
ment has just heard of the world’s most 
inconsiderate gangster. He takes his vic- 
tims for a ride in a rumble seat.—Judge. 


Or Possibly Both.—‘‘He proposed to me 
under the influence of the moonlight.” 

“Are you sure, dear, it wasn’t the influ- 
ence of the moonshine?’”—VFlorida Times- 
Union. 


Off the Reservation.—GoLrer—“‘Terrible 
links, caddy, terrible!’’ 

Cappy—‘‘Sorry, sir, these ain’t links— 
you got off them an hour ago.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


See America First.—‘“‘Are you going 
abroad next summer?” 

“No,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“What’s the use of traveling around among 
people who don’t speak my language, and 
who couldn’t vote for me even if they 
did?”— Washington Star. 


Graceful Surrender.—An elderly Scots- 
man, after voting year after year against 
the Union of the Kirks, suddenly went over 
into the Union camp. He was twitted with 
inconsistency. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘I’m no’ 
inconsistent. I still believe Union is wrong. 
I believe it’s wicked. But it’s the Lord’s 
will.”’—Churchman. 


And the Robin Cheeped.—An old colored 
man was burning grass when a ‘‘wise guy” 
stopt and said: ‘“‘You’re foolish to do that, 
Uncle Eb; it will make the meadow as 
black as you are.” 

“Don’t worry ’bout dat, sah,”’ responded 
Uncle Eb. “Dat grass will grow out an’ 
be as green as you is.”—WMontreal Star. 


Old Friend in a New Dress.— 

A billy goat ran out of slate 
And lead and zine and iron, 

And then the poor cuss went and ate 
A well-bound set of Byron. 


You stand for other silly cracks, 
So please allow me MY jest: 
The goat was saved with some extracts 
From The Literary Digest. 
—Joseph H. Adams in the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 


Making It Snappy.— 
If you have a thing to say, 
Cut it down! 
Something you must write to- aay, 
Cut it down. 
Let your words be short and few, 
Aim to make them clear and true, 
Monosyllables will do. 
Cut it down! 


Are you writing to the press? 
Cut it down! 
Make it half or even less, 
Cut it down! 
Editors like pithy prose, 
Lengthy letters are their foes, 
Take a hint from ‘‘One Who Knows.” 
Cut it down. 
—Grenville Kleiser in the Paris Herald. 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


They Yoin to Retoin Home.—House to 
Adjoin Wednesday.— Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


Give Him the Air.—We will enlarge 
your baby for $2.—Ad in ele Ogden 
Standard, 


When Time Flies.—She was unconscious 
for two hours, but quickly recovered.— 
Saskatchewan Star. 


Drastic Remedy.—He was believed to 


have been slugged and robbed until he | 


regained his memory —Greenville (S. ¢. ) 
News. 


Such Is Fame.—Hiis collections of rare 
birds and butterflies stamped him as: a 
botanist of note.—Saratoga Springs Sara-- 


togian. 


Toujours la Politesse—A very pies 


time was reported, a few regretted being 
able to be present.— Moravia (N. Y.) Re- 
publican Register. pe 


Get This Straight——On and after this 
date I shall be responsible for no debts 
unless contracted by any other than mg 
self — Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Page Mr. Einstein—The accident oes 
curred at 5:30 P. M., just 11 minutes 


before the plane had left Albany at 3 P. M.,- 


—Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican. 


Harps Are Free.—Suicide by poison, 50; - 


poison gas, 29; hanging, 185; drowning, 
30; firearms, 124; cutting or piercing in- 
struments, 18; jumping from high prices, 7. 
— United States Daily. 


Attention!—Wespen services will be 
broadeast by remote control over Station 
WSYR. The program: 


“There Stood Three Marines by the - 


Tomb.” —Syracuse Herald. 


Call the Censor.—It was indeed a band 
of happy warriors. Generations of babes 
yet unborn will lisp their names in grateful, 
tender veneration. They have not died; 


they have put on immorality. —Congres- a 


sional Record. 


Who'll Wear ’Em?—Spacious grounds 
and beautiful gardens (lower right) await 
Mr. and Mrs. C*1**n C**l**ge (lower cen- 
ter) when they forsake their half of the 
famous duplex (lower left) at Northampton 
for their new estate, ‘‘The Breeches.’— 
Tulsa Tribune. 


No Roofee, No Rentee.—Yes indeed, I 
arrears three months rent. If you were I 
should you pay and keep mouth shout, who 


is like damn fool to pay the thing unsatis- 


factory. 

Unless you patch the roof and put new 
paper on wali then I clear that. Later if 
you do not do I shall sue you damage for 
working hours. Many time the worked 
had done how-ever midnight rain, next 
morning all clothers wet I have start all 
over and waste my time for nothing. — 
Letter from a New Jersey Chinese laundry- 


man to his landlord. ‘ 


. 
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You never slide 
on fairway or 
greenif yourshoes 
have the new 
GRO-CORD 
NON-SLIP Golf 
Soles and Heels. 
This Sole has 
= pointed knobs of 
cords on end... 
backed by sub-cush- 
ion pure gum base. 


Cord Tire Wear 
in Every Pair 
Ask your dealer for 
shoes with GRO- 
CORD Soles & Heels. 


WARNING: Those persons 


Showing Unusual infringing our patents or naming 


Structure of GRO- 
CORD Pointed 
Knob Golf Sole. 


i Qy Cy WD 
. Sis \r QO Aus, 


public on the GRO-CORD 
Trade Mark will be prosecuted. 


NON-SLIP 
SOLES and HEELS 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. 
Lima, Ohio 


William B, Castenholz, A. M 
.’s, including membe 
Write for free book, **A 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 552-HA, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


[JISPEL THAT RASH 


Why suffer when skin troubles yield 
so easily to the healing touch of 


Resinol 


PSYGHIC TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DIS- 


ORDERS 
' Dr. Paul Dubois, M.D. Based upon twenty years of 
successful specialization and practice in this branch of 
medical skill. Svo. 471 pages. Copious index. Cloth, $3.50; 
by mail, $3.72. Half-leather, $4.50; by mail, $4.74" 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
CN 


Py jJOHNSONS: 
FOOT SOAP 


Len 
2 *Etacic ON TIRED.TENDER 
“4 SMARTING PERSPIRING FEET 


Y Ar ALL DrauccisrTs 


their product to mislead the- 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S. 
EASY CHAIR 


(LITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


a; the.—‘'E. B.,’’ Alma, Wis.—Stressed a 
is usually pronounced as a in pay: unstressed it has 
the sound of a as in final. 

The word the has three pronunciations—thi (i 
as in police) when named or emphatic; thi (i as in 
habit) when unemphatic before a vowel, and tha 
(a as in final) when unemphatic before a consonant. 


approved.—‘'H. C.C.,’’ Merchantville, N. J.— 
One may approve or approve of. I approve an 


| agreement, that is, sanction or ratify it, with my 


signature. I approve of the course you have fol- 
lowed, but you might have taken another that I 
could not approve (sanction). 


capital, the site of. —‘'M. C.,’’ New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.—In 1783 Thomas Jefferson wrote to 
Governor Benjamin Harrison that ‘‘Congress it 
seems thought it best to generalize their first 
determination by putting questions on the several 
rivers on which it had been proposed that they 
should fix their residence (that is, the residence of 
Congress). The Hudson River, the Delaware, 
and the Potomac were offered to the vote. ... 
The Falls met the approbation of all the States 
present except Pennsylvania, which was for 
Germantown, and Delaware, which was for_Wil- 
mington.”’ 

“Later Georgetown was suggested, the Southern 
Delegates obtaining a determination that Congress 
should sit one-half the time at Georgetown, and that 
Annapolis should be used as a substitute until all 
accommodations could be provided at Georgeiown.”’ 

Later, Jefferson wrote: ‘‘The four Eastern 
States are for any place in preference to Philadel- 
phia: New York and New Hampshire are for the 
Falls of Delaware: Pennsylvania is for German- 
town: Delaware is for Wilmington: Maryland is for 
Annapolis: Virginia is for the Falls of the Potomac.” 

The District of Columbia was established under 
Acts of Congress approved July 16, 1790, and 
March 3, 1791. The capital was called the Federal 
City by Washington and after his death it became 
known as the City of Washington in the Territory 
of Columbia. Finally Congress accepted the 
names now in use for the capital and Federal 
District. 


conducive, conductive.—‘‘L. McC.,’’ Miles 
City, Mont.—The word conducive is not to be 
confused with conductive. Conductive relates to 
conduct or to conduction. Three hundred years 
ago conductive was used for conducive, but this 
sense’ is recorded as obsolete by the dictionaries 
to-day. The living sense appears to be “having 
the property of conducting; pertaining to conduc- 
tion of energy, as electricity, heat, etc.’’ The word 
conducive means ‘‘ having the quality to tend toward 
or help in bringing about; contribute to, or pro- 
mote.”’ 


Dorothy.—‘ W. J. H.,’’ New York City.—This 
name is pronounced dor’o-thi—the first 0 as in not, 
second 0 as in agony, and 7 as in habit. 


in so far as.—S. G.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—In 
this phrase, the in is redundant. So far as is 
complete in itself as an adverbial phrase, and 
expresses all that is meant. The incorrect phrase 
was modeled probably on inasmuch as, which, 
however, is grammatically different, much being 
a noun and requiring the preposition to give it 
adverbial force (in such amount or measure as), 
whilé far is itself an adverb, needing no preposi- 
tion. Therefore, the phrase is correctly written 
“‘so far as.”’ 


well; good.—‘C. A. T.,’’ Yonkers, N. Y.— 
The use of well is correct and accepted as stand- 
ard; the use of good is erroneous to-day because 
good, as an adverb, is obsolete. Therefore,the sen- 
tence should read: ‘‘The man looks weil in his 
riding-coat,’’ the verb look, as an active verb, takes 
an adverb (well), and not an adjective. 


you was.—‘‘B. H.,”’ Roanoke, Va.—Originally, 
the pronoun you, like the French vous, was plural, 
and its form in the singular was thou (French tu). 
Now, you, formerly plural, is construed as either 
singular or plural, depending on the number of 
persons referred to, but the verb that follows is 
always in the plural. To this day the French have 
retained the singular pronoun tu for familiar con- 
versation and the plural vous for formal address. 

Alexander Murray, the great Scottish school- 
master of the second-half of the eighteenth century, 
who produced an ‘‘Easy English Grammar”’ in 
1790, explained that when language was plain 
and simple, the English always said thou, when 
speaking to a single person. But when an affected 
politeness, and a fondness for Continental manners 
and customs began to take place, persons of rank 
and fashion said you instead of thou. The innova- 
tion gained ground, and custom gave sanction to 
the change, and stamped it with the authority of 
law. Dr. Crombie in his ‘‘Etymology and Syn- 
tax,’’ page 240, says “ You is plural whether it 
refer to only one individual or more,’’ but in 
prayer addressed to Almighty God, or in repeating 
the Ten Commandments, we use thou. This form 


is found frequently in the Bible (Psalms, Proverbs, | 


Job, etc.). 
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TROPICAIRE 


The Original Fan-Equipped 
Hot Water Automobile Heater 
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You wouldnt b 
‘@ house | 
without a u 


heating plant 
Why buy a 
~, COs 


There are numerous occasions 
during the summer, when Tropic- 
Aire is a comfort indeed—for 
cool evenings, night driving, 
damp days—and for those who 
tour in Northern States or high 
altitudes. 


Tropic-Aire is hot water heat— 
hot water from your engine heats 
a radiator through which a quiet, 
dependable electric fan blows 
clean, pure air, warming every 
corner of the car. Don’t wait till 
ice and snow force you to install 
Tropic-Aire. Enjoy its comfort 
all year-round and be ready 
when the winter winds blow. 


Better automotive dealers are 
glad toinstall Tropic-Aire on your 
new car and add its cost to your 
car contract. Ask your car dealer 
or write for circular describing 
andillustrating the threeTRopPIc- 
ArrE Models that fit all cars 
including the Model “A”? Ford. 
The name is embossed in the 
chromium - finished face plate. 
Look for it. 


TROPIC-AIRE, Ine. 
40 Eleventh Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 
In Canada: 
14 Breadalbane St., Toronto 
52 Adelaide St., Winnipeg 
Pat. Nos. 1581761,1668491,RE17131, Others pending 


Patented deflector throws heat 
in any direction 


Tiere 


‘ 


Tropic-Aire, Inc. . t 

40 Eleventh Ave., N. E., Minneapolis. 
Please send me your folder on TROPIC-AIRB 
Hot Water Heaters. 


INAMO:. fe eee eet ace oo eee nena 355 
Address ~...2---- 4s ---=------=----000- * 
Cit¥te scot ans seaeena= == Stale: ocecen cae 
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WO- 
Language 
eople Win 


Speaking one or more foreign 
languages 1s a forceful factor in 
opening business and social doors— 
in gaining prestige, power, culture. 


Consider the importance of the four 
great foreign languages—French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian. 

Speak one or all correctly, fluently, 
and you gain influential business and 
social friends. Cultured men and 
women will welcome you. Your intel- 
lect will be broadened, your personality 
enriched, your success in these days of 
higher standards assured. 

If you aspire to a high-sala- 
ried position in foreign trade— 
at home or abroad— 

If you wish to travel in a 
foreign country for pleasure, 
enjoy every minute, and come 
home feeling vast educational 
benefit— 

You must speak the foreign language 
like a native, and not like the thousands 
of French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
school-book scholars, who can not make 
foreigners understand a single complete 
sentence. 

And at last there’s a sure, easy way 
to learn a foreign language, in a few 


Send the 
Coupon over 
there and 

start a 


Greater 
Cea reer 


French~Spanish-Itatian-German 


weeks, right in your home during daily 
spare minutes— 

Without tedious study, a high-priced 
teacher, or phonetic practise. The new 
Language Phone Method has banished 
all that, and all the old grueling slavery 
to grammar and sleepy text-books that 
can not give the foreign pronunciation 
and accent. 


GUAGE PI 


Instead, it teaches you to speak the 
foreign tongue BY EAR. It’s like 
learning a new tune. Your eyes are on 
the instruction book while the ear re- 
ceives every rising and falling inflection 
and intonation as the cultured French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian professor 
instructs you—over and over again if 
necessary, until you have mastered 
word and sentence— 


A famous professor who has no 
“off” days, but willingly goes on and 
on as long as your time permits. 

The magical effect is quicker, better 
even than going abroad and learning 
by daily living in a native family. And 
you begin to read in no time. 

The Language Phone Method has 
no near rival, and its superiority to 


Learn by Ear—Easiest Way 


ON 


aes 


class and private-tutor instruction has 
been highly endorsed by almost every 
leading university in this country. 

But mark well — this wonderful 
method is not a correspondence system. 
There are no delays: Rapid advance- 
ment depends wholly upon the time 
you can devote to ‘“‘listening in” and 
checking up the printed lessons. 


LET US MAIL FREE 
BOOK 


Take a minute to fill in and 
send us the coupon, and “Listen- 
ing in on the-Language Phone” 
will reach you by‘ return mail. 
If you realize the great asset 
of ability to speak and read a 
foreign language, our offer to 
send a Complete Outfit on approval, 
without obligation, will probably prove 
irresistible because the famous Lan- 
guage Phone Method will speak for 
uself and convince YOU. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FUNK & WAGNALLS ‘COMPANY, D 
Hess Building, New York City. Tee Te 


Please mail me, without each a the free 
book, “Listening in on the Language Phone,” 
illustrated from life and telling how I can ob- 
tain for free trial a complete outfit of the Language 
Fpone Method for French, German, Spanish, or 

alian. 


That Leads to 
Achievement 4 


